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HEN in 1941 I began studying the 
W aboriginal tribes in the hill tracts 
between the Godavari and Penganga 
River, in the Adilabad District of H. E. H. 
the Nizam’s Dominions, I soon shared the 
fate of all anthropologists working in Penin- 
sular India: problems of administration, 
economic development, land-alienation and 
the exploitation of aboriginals by more ad- 
vanced populations overshadowed the purely 
ethnological aspects of my investigations 
and the mere task of recording soon seemed 
a singularly inadequate answer to the obvi- 
ous and urgent needs of the tribesmen. 
However, without an intimate knowledge 
of the people, their customs and the histori- 
eal background, it would have been unwise 
to attempt any improvement and it was not 
until 1943, when my anthropological invest- 
igations were far progressed, that construc- 
_ tive work could begin. 
' «The Adilabad District consists of an 
elongated highland rising sharply from the 
Godavari valley to just over 2,000 feet above 
sea-level and falling in rolling, wooded hills 
and pleasant open valleys to the wide plains 
where the winding course of the Penganga 
separates Hyderabad from the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar. This highland with its 
great stretches of unbroken forest has 
among the more urban minded Hyderabadis 
the reputation of ‘‘wildness and inaccessibi- 
lity’? and I have indeed been to villages 
which have not been visited by any official 
for at least a generation. But to those who 
know the tribal areas of Assam or even 
Orissa it appears rather tame, a charming 
friendly country of undulating fields set 
between ridges clothed in light, deciduous 
forest, inhabited by gentle and pleasant 
folks. There is nothing ‘wild’ in Adilabad 
hills except some herds of bison, leading an 
mconspicuous existence in the denser parts 
of the forests, and many tigers, too many 


certainly for the comfort of the villagers or 
the safety of their cattle. 

In the hills Gonds, a few Kolams and 
Naikpods form the main population, but in 
the surrounding plains new-comers of 
Maratha, Telugu and Lambara stock have 
during the last decades occupied large tracts, 
ousting many Gonds from their ancestral 
lands. For centuries Gond Rajas had reign- 
ed over the fair lands known as Gondwana; 
with anachronistic racial ideas and religi- 
ous toleration they had welcomed in their 
realms settlers of all beliefs and walks of 
life, and so it was that when the Gond 
states collapsed before the onslaughts of 
Mogul and later Maratha armies, the Gonds, 
now no longer the ruling race, found to 
their chagrin that the alien settlers in their 
midst, quick to turn the situation to their 
own purposes, usurped most of the land. 

It was only in hill tracts with poor com- 
munications that the Gonds succeeded in 
maintaining their position. In Adilabad a 
feudal system survived until the end of the 
last century, when the Government began 
to tighten the reins of administration and, 
following the policy of raising the revenue 
of the district, encouraged the influx of new 
settlers, opened up the plains by building 
roads and gave the new comers land on 
easy terms. Ignorant of the laws of the 
State, in many cases of the language both 
of the administration and the newcomers, 
and unfamiliar with revenue procedure, 
many Gonds lost then their holdings to 
immigrant cultivators and whole Gond 
villages fell into the hands of absentee land- 
lords. Gond prosperity and Gond culture 
began to decline, and ever since the abori- 
ginals have been fighting a losing battle 
for their rights. The rapaciousness of non- 
aboriginal land-owners, the influx of land- 
hungry immigrants from every surrounding 
district, the reservation of forests and the 
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machinery of law courts far too complicated 
for the simple-minded aboriginal—all com- 
bined to deprive them of most of their an- 
cestral land. In 1941 I found the Gonds 
economically exploited and socially oppress- 
ed, many leading a precarious existence as 
tenants and agricultural labourers where 
their forefathers had lived as free peasants. 
Only in the interior of the hills, tracts less 
attractive to outsiders, did Gond culture 
still flourish; only there had the people re- 
tained some of their independent, upright 
spirit, some of the natural gaiety and artis- 
tic feeling that finds expression in their 
dance and song. But even these highlands 
were no safe refuge; year by year the ad- 
vanced populations of the plains would 
thrust deeper into the valleys, year by year 
more land would be wrested from the Gonds. 

It was evident that the deterioration of 
the Gonds’ position had so far advanced 
that the administrative measures alone, such 
as the Act forbidding the alienation of abo- 
riginal land, could have little lasting effect 
unless the Gonds themselves were enabled 
to safeguard their own interests. Education 
could fortify their self-reliance which is so 
important an element in the struggle for 
existence; education not only in literacy 
but in the laws of the State. 

But what were the educational facilities 
open to the Gonds? Those in the hills lived 
several days’ journey from any Government 
school, and in those few schools’ within 
reach of Gond villages the medium of in- 
struction was Marathi or Urdu, languages of 
which not one out of ten Gond children had 
any knowledge. It is therefore not surpris- 
ing that the percentage of literacy among 
the Gonds was very low, and in this respect 
they did not differ from the other aboriginals 
of Hyderabad. In 1941 there were among 


678,149 tribals only 4,486 or about six per 
mille literates, and since the ‘tribals’ in- 
clude Lambaras some sections of whom are 
fairly progressive, the figure for such abori- 
ginal tribes as Gonds or Koyas was no doubt 
far lower. 


Education for Gonds had thus to start 
from scratch. Improvement of their ego. 
nomic and social position had obviously to be 
the main aim, but a literacy that divorces the 
tribesmen from their own cultural heritage 
can be a doubtful blessing. Among many 
primitive races school education has disrupt- 
ed tribal life by causing a conflict between 
progressive and conservative elements. This 
had to be avoided, and I argued that, if in 
higher civilizations writing was the supreme 
means of expression, it might surely be 
harnessed to the revival of Gond culture, 
Education was not to be the imposition of 
an alien system on tribal life; it was to 
be firmly anchored in Gond tradition to 
draw its inspiration from the deep wells of 
Gond culture. 

To achieve this aim two conditions had to 
be fulfilled : the first, educational steps must 
be in Gondi, and the teachers must be Gonds, 
At first sight both conditions seemed equally 
difficult to fulfil, The Gondi spoken in 
Hyderabad had never been reduced to 
writing, and even the related dialects of the 
Central Provinces were not written langu- 
ages. True, there existed a few word-lists, 
Trench’s good grammar of Betul Gondi,! 
and a small Gondi Manual of the Chanda 
dialect by S. B. Patwardhan’; but these 
were in Roman script, written for the 
foreign student, and not for Gonds. Similar- 
ly, among the few literate Gonds there was 
none who could teach Gondi writing and 
reading. So we had to create our own Gondi 
literature and train our own Gond teachers. 
Here my anthropological work came in most 
usefully. The Gonds of Adilabad are rich 
in myths and historical epics that have been 
preserved through the centuries by the 
Pardhans, their hereditary bards, and I had 
already collected a sufficient number to real- 
ize the potentialities of this oral literature 
which was familiar and fascinating to every 
Gond. Here obviously was the raw material 


~ 16, G. Chevenix Trench, Grammar of Gondi, 
Madras, 1919. 
2 First Gondi Manual, London 1936, 
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for our Gondi books both for school children 
and adults, books which could appeal to the 
newly literate whose horizon was still bound- 
el by the limits of his own culture. With 
such books in good and often highly poetic 
Gondi, he could practise reading until the 
day when he would be sufficiently advanced 
to switch over to another language and new, 
unfamiliar subjects. 

The great question was in what script 
should Gondi be recorded? As a Dravi- 
dian tongue it could, no doubt, be adequately 
written in Telugu characters, but many 
objected to the use of the Telugu script. 
It is one of the most complicated of Indian 
scripts, and only the small number of 
Gonds under Telugu influence would have 
derived any practical advantage from its 
study, and no Gond outside Hyderabad 
could have read the new Gondi_ books. 
Roman script, on the other hand, though 
easy to learn, would have been useless in 
Hyderabad where it is not employed in 
official documents. The choice lay thus bet- 
ween the Persian script of the official Urdu, 


‘and the Nagari script of Marathi, the most 


prominent language in Adilabad District 
and the one most in use for the keeping of 
village-records. Persian script is not only 
far more difficult than Nagari, but owing 
to the dearth of vowels is rather ill-suited to 
phouetical transcription; my choice fell 
therefore on Nagari, whose characters can 
render nearly all the sounds occurring in 
Gondi. By excluding all combined letters, 
unnecessary in a language with no tradi- 
tional orthography, I further simplified 
Nagari, and 32 letters proved sufficient for 
aclear and unequivocal transliteration of 
every Gondi text. 

Now we had to secure Gond teachers. 
In a village, high up in the hills where Gond 
culture is still vigorously alive, I planned to 
establish a Training Centre for Gonds who, 
after a period of instruction, were to return 
totheir own villages there to open schools. 
H.E. H. the Nizam’s Government sanc- 


. tioned the scheme and work began in May 


1943 on an experimental scale. I was 
fortunate to find an enthusiastic collaborator 
in Mr. S. B. Jogalekar, a young Marathi 
high-school teacher, who was to help in the 
composition of Gondi books and _ teach 
Gond students Marathi, elementary Urdu, 
Arithmetic and general subjects. We knew, 
of course, no Gondi, but this we hoped to 
learn from our students. 

Marlavai, the village where I had lived 
for more than a year lies in the very heart 
of the Gond country, two days’ journey from 
any motor-road and a day’s journey from 
the nearest post-office. We started with a 
small nucleus of five young Gonds, who had 
at least some idea of reading and writing. 
I offered them a monthly retaining fee as 
long as their training lasted, and a teacher’s 
post in their own village as soon as they 
proved capable of teaching children to read 
and write in Gondi and Marathi; their 
qualifications ranged from a fair fluency in 
Marathi and some familiarity with Urdu to 
most elementary knowledge of the Nagari 
script ; indeed, one of the young men could 
hardly be described as literate. But they 
were all keen on the work and fondly 
imagined that in a very short time they 
would be competent teachers. 

I too hoped for quick results, for what 
Gonds needed was immediate help and 
encouragement, if nothing concrete, at least 
moral support. A long-term policy, based 
only on the teaching of children seemed too 
slow. It was the adults and half-grown boys 
whom we wanted to interest in literacy. 
Laubach’s method lucidly explained in his 
book Toward a Literate World® seemed the 
obvious approach and we started at once 


_with the composition of Reading Charts 


for Adults. Helped by simple pictures the 
adult student is taught by these charts to 
read a number of key-words, containing 
consonants in their various vowel combina- 
tions. Our first line comprised the words 
kakar (crow), kis (fire), kurs (antelope), kera 
(jungle) and kor (fowl), demonstrating the 
~~ 8 New York, 1938, 
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letter & in all its forms (seepage 101). After 
six such lines follow short sentences with 
a bearing on the picture page, repeating 
the key-words in various contexts. In three 
such charts, each with a picture page and 16 
text pages, are introduced all the letters of 
the alphabet, and as the sentences increase 
gradually in length, the student becomes 
familiar with the written form of more and 
more words. Completing the third chart 
the student has crossed the first bridge 
to literacy ; he is now able to read simple 
texts. But what are the texts which will 
interest an adult without over-taxing his 
newly acquired ability to read? The effort 
of deciphering is for the newly literate quite 
great enough; it is too much to expect him to 
assimilate novel subjects. The more familiar 
the text is to the student the more encourag- 
ing itis to him, who after toiling through 
the rather boring charts, wants proof that he 
has really mastered the art of reading. A 
little self-deception at this stage does no 
harm. Reading a familiar prayer or song 
and snhstituting from memory rather than 
deciphering the more difficult words gives 
the newly literate the feeling of competence 
and achievement, and stimulates him as well 
as others to further efforts. So I chose 
for the “‘First Reader for Adults’’ a tradi- 
tional greeting as introduction, short well 
known songs, a prayer known to every Gond, 
some riddles and short episodes from myths, 
and epics and poems often heatd from 
the mouths of Pardhan bards and yet of 
never fading interest to the Gonds. The 
book concludes with the only completely 
unfamiliar piece, the translation of an animal 
fable of the Chenchus, another aboriginal 
tribe of Hyderabad. 

Adult Education, however, is only one 
side of the scheme. The main work of the 
new teachers would be with children, adult 
Gonds being busy on their fields throughout 
the day. So we set about writing a Gondi 
Primer for children and then a First Reader; 
here the lessons had to be adapted to child 
mentality and it was not possible to use set 
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texts from stories or myths. The reading 
matter had to be newly composed, it had to 
be instructive without being boring. Noy 
the difficulties of writing even the simplest 
story in an unwritten language are fer 
greater than one would imagine, even with 
the most enthusiastic helpers from among 
the ranks of the tribesmen. One man would 
suggest a sentence, and all the others wonld 
agree, but when the same sentence was read 
out to another set of Gonds they would object 
to words, grammatical forms and phonetic 
rendering. Dialectical differences between 
villages perhaps not more than 50 miles 
apart would cause dissension. But the main 
difficulty is the inability of the speakers of 
unwritten tongues to spot mistakes or 
unusual expressions. Through years of 
school education we have become sensitive 
to grammatical or phonetic errors; the Gondi 
speaker will, however, often pass a sentence 
if only it conveys a clear meaning ; gramma- 
tical nuances are ignored by the one Gond 
and strongly insisted on by the other. It 
was no easy task to compose the first Gondi 
Reader, and again and again it had to be 
checked before the manuscript was read for 
the press. 

Meanwhile the training of our Gond 
teachers continued. In those first months 
we laid most emphasis on Marathi, the step 
from Gondi in Nagari characters to Marathi 
in Nagari characters being an easy one, but 
the Gonds themselves clamoured for instruc 
tion in Urdu, which, as the official language 
of the State, is no doubt of even greater 
practical value. So both languages were 
taught simultaneously; most of the students 
had to begin by learning the Persian charat- 
ters and then, using a children’s primer, 
proceed to the prescribed readers. These 
readers written for boys whose mother 
tongue is Urdu are certainly not ideal and 
are indeed not intended to teach language 4 
well as orthography. Readers in Basic Urda 
specially adapted for rural students learning 
the language, are now under preparation. 

Gradually interest for the school grew 
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and several of the villagers of Marlavai in- 
sisted on their children being taught reading 
and writing. So, long before we had planned 
it, a village-school grew up by itself, the 
children gathered in an empty shed and each 
day we deputed one of the teacher-candidates 
to teach them. This served two purposes: 
it gave the prospective village teachers prac- 
tical experience, and gave us opportunity 
to test the value of the Gondi school kboos 
then only in manuscript. And not only small 
boys came to be taught but young villagers, 
some of them married and fathers of child- 
ren, spent now and then an hour or two in 
the school. 

After three months we felt sufficiently 
sure of success to increase the number of 
students under training to ten. Huts had to 
be built to house them; and we encouraged 
them to bring their wives to Marlavai. Some 
came from the plains from areas where Gond 
culture had already decayed, and for them the 
awakening of interest and pride in their own 
folklore was just as important a part of their 
training as the instruction in Marathi and 
Urdu. Book-knowledge alone cannot rebuild 
the Gonds’ self-respect, undermined as it is by 
the contempt that other castes shower on the 
ways of life of the aboriginals; we had to make 
them feel that their customs, their religion, 
and their language were just as good and 
worth developing as those of other communi- 
ties. We had to inspire them with an appre- 
ciation of the dignity of Gond ritual and the 
beauty of Gond poetry, music and dance. 

Gond songs are to my mind the most 
enchanting folk-songs of the Deccan, and 
the great dance festivals of Dandari after the 
first harvest, when bands of men and women, 
dressed in all their finery and the most fan- 
tastic of head-dresses, move from village to 
village to sing and dance with their friends, 
are a glorious revelation of jove-de-vivre and 
sound artistic feeling. But in the plains, 
where ‘advanced’ populations have settled 
among the Gonds, the joy of these festivals 
is strangled; narrow-minded Hindus and 
Muslims—as intolerant as rural populations 
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of backward tracts tend to be—have long 
ridiculed the dancing of women and there 
are cases when village officers, abusing their 
authority, have forbidden dancing altogether, 
Gradually the Gonds themselves, conforming 
to their neighbours’ prejudices, have begun 
to believe that dancing and drumming are 
undignified. A whole world of beauty and an 
art deeply rooted in Gond culture was dying, 

It was amusing to see how at first our 
students from such ‘progressive’ areas look- 
ed askance at the villagers’ dancing, how 
when we made them join, they moved stiffly 
and self-consciously, feeling, no doubt, 
their dignity at stake. But gradually the 
stiffness and timidity wore off, learning the 
steps they gained ¢lan and soon, though 
they never achieved the grace of those who 
had danced sinee childhood, enjoyed the 
dancing as much as everyone else. 

Similarly, Gond ritual became to them 
again a living reality; they listened to the 
Pardhans singing ancient myths which ex- 
plain and authorize every feast and cere. 
mony, and—what impressed them even 
more—saw us considering these myths suff- 
ciently important to record them verbally 
for publication. In many of the areas with 
mixed populations there has been serious 
interference with Gond ritual. For the 
worship of the clan-gods and the great 
memorial rites in honour of the departed, 
cow sacrifice is obligatory; but where 
Hindus are the local power, be it as land- 
lords or village officers, they have exerted 
pressure on the Gonds to desist from this 
rite, threatening to treat them as untouch- 
ables if they persisted in killing cows. This 
again gave the Gonds an inferiority com- 
plex, and they began half to believe that 
fulfilment of their religious duties was 
somehow wrong and lowered their social 
status. 

Marlavai, in the heart of the hills, where 
no one tampers with Gond ritual, is a good 
place to combat this feeling. The students 
see the rites performed in their full form 
and notice that far from disapproving, We 
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encourage them to join in the village and 
clan festivals. 

To plant the schools firmly in the soil of 
(ond culture, we introduced a school open- 
ing rite, modelled on the ritual that accom- 
panies such ceremonies as the erecting of a 
fag in commemoration of an important 
event. When the children’s school at 
Marlavai was opened, a flag ona huge pole 
was hoisted on the dance place with the 
traditional sacrifice of a goat and chickens. 
And now at the opening of every school 
similar flag raising ceremony is performed 
when the villages come together to invoke the 
blessing of the gods on the new enterprise. 

Four months after work had started in 
Marlavai, the first two school teachers, men 
who had had some knowledge when they 
began their training, were sent to open their 
village schools. They were not finished pro- 
ducts, but we wanted experience and also to 
see the reaction of the villagers. Lest edu- 
cation should prove an additional burden on 
the hard pressed villager, we supplied each 
master with free slates, school books and 
stationery, and the response in these first 
two village schools was so great that, whereas 
we had catered for 30 pupils in each school, 
the number of children seeking admission far 
exceeded this figure, proving that the schools 
were obviously meeting a felt need. 

We did not hurry with the establishing 
of any more new schools, but waited 
for the printing of the Gondi book 
which, owing to the pre-occupation o the 
Government Press with war-work, was 
delayed. Thus the next four schools were 
not open until March 1944, and these were 
followed by another four in July. By open- 
ing yet four more in September 1944, four- 
teen schools in addition to the Training Centre 
at Marlavai will be functioning within 16 
months of the inauguration of the Scheme. 
Itis hoped that by September 1345, the end 
of the official Fasli year 1954, 30 Gond 
schools would be scattered all over the 
Adilabad District, and that at least a thou- 
sand Gond children and a good many adults 
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would be receiving instruction. Relapse into 
illiteracy of people, who as children have 
been several years at school, is one of the 
great difficulties of education in India. In 
the Gond Education Scheme it is hoped to 
avoid this danger; the teachers will live per- 
manently in the localities of their schools, 
not as outsiders transferred from time to 
time, but as true members of the village- 
community and wherever possible they are 
given land to strengthen the tie between 
them and the other peasants. Through them 
reading matter will pass to those no longer 
at school, and it is unlikely that they will 
allow any of their pupils with whom they 
are in daily contact to relapse into illiteracy. 
They are to be the agency through which 
progressive methods of husbandry, improved 
seeds, simple medicines and some ideas of 
hygiene can reach the villagers. To train 
them for this function a small agricultural 
farm is now being attached to the Marlavai 
centre ; there the teachers will learn the 
value of a modern plough, scientific manur- 
ing and high class seeds. 

The function of the Centre at Marlavai is 
not merely to train future village-teachers. 
Education alone cannot achieve the social 
and economic rehabilitation of the Gonds. 
Responsibility must be given to those capa- 
able of bearing it, and the Gonds must 
gradully be enabled to take part in the 
administration of their villages. In the 
Adilabad District most village-officers, all 
patwarit and very many patel’ are non- 
aboriginals—outsiders who usually do not 
even reside in the villages which they admi- 
nister. Anyone familiar with conditions in 
the backward tracts of rural India, where 
not all land is settled and the minor Govern- 
ment servants, seldom controlled by touring 
officers, are a very real power, will realize 


4 The patwari is a Government servant who keeps 
the village-records and collects the land revenue, 

5 The patel is the village headman recognized 
and remunerated by Government; keeps the birth 
and death registers and is responsible for reporting 
crime, 
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the grave disadvantage under which this 
system places the Gonds. Without spokes- 
men of their own community, they are 
exposed to many a petty tyranny and 
exploitation by these non-aboriginals ruling 
their villages. The ending of this tutelage 
and the instating of progressive Gonds as 
village-officers in areas with a predominantly 
tribal population are as important an aim of 
the scheme for the rehabilitation of the 
Adilabad Gonds as the establishment of 
schools. 

Loeal officials of the Revenue Department 
have therefore been delegated to instruct 
the students in Marlavai in revenue matters, 
the keeping of village-records, the writing 
of applications and the reading of orders 
written in the rather high flown Urdu of the 
Hyderabad administration. The response 
of the students was excellent ; they under- 
stood the vital importance of the revenue 
laws for the cultivator and the advantage of 
being able to approach the authorities direct, 
instead of through the doubtful channels of 
petition writers. Some of the Gonds proved 
so quick in grasping the new subjects, that 
we decided to train them as village-officers. 
The experiment proved successful. Two 
of them, Gonds of mature and outstanding 
personality, who had had some practical 
experience of village affairs before they 
came to the Marlavai Training Centre have 
recently been appointed as patwari. This 
has made a great impression both on the 
Gonds and on the non-aboriginal settlers. 
The Gonds saw concrete proof that they 
were no longer regarded as inferior, as 
‘junglies’, whose interests every one could 
override with impunity, and the people of 
other castes began to realize that the Gonds, 
in many places in overwhelming majority, 
had ceased to be the inarticulate mass at 
whose expense any shrewd and not over- 
scrupulous new-comer could grow rich. 

It is therefore not surprising that the 
scheme met with great local opposition. 
Affluent landlords, money-lenders, non- 


aboriginal village officers and many minor 
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officials feared that educated Gonds woyii 
no longer be the pliable, helpless folk whose 
labour could be bought for a less-than-living 
wage and whose land could be easily 
usurped. They were not prepared to relip. 
quish their hold on the aboriginals—the 
convenient reservoir of cheap labour and 
easily cheated debtors who seldom put up 4 
fight. We had hardly started work at 
Marlavai when the wildest rumours spread 
across the district. First it was whispered 
that we wanted to educate the Gonds only to 
recruit them later for the army—whoever 
came to our school would soon find himself 
carried off to the war. Hardly had this run. 
our died out, when there sprang up the utter. 
ly baseless allegation that the Gonds were 
to be christianized. That our policy of 
encouraging and reviving Gond ritual and 
mythology stood in glaring contradiction to 
this rumour was conveniently ignored, and 
the alleged christianization of the Gonds 
caused quite a stir among local officials and 
even among quite influential people in 
Hyderabad. Next came the rumour that 
the schools were my private enterprise anid 
would collapse as soon as I left the district. 
What then would the school teachers do 
without employment? There was a crisis 
when even some of our students became 
uneasy, but this too passed away. It is 
encouraging to note that all these attempts 
to sabotage the scheme have done no serious 
damage.° 

We have been fortunate in receiving the 
most generous support from Government, 
and particularly from His Excellency the 
President, and the Revenue, Finance and 
Education Members of H. E. H. the Nizam’s 
Executive Council. Indeed, the Education 


6 Just how strong the opposition is to the 
raising of the status of the Gonds may be judged 
from the fact that when the first two Gond patwari 
were appointed all the Hindu patwari of the Talu 
resigned, refusing to work with “savage” Gonds, Such 
incidents should serve as an eye-opener to all those 
who suffer from the illusion that natural contact with 
progressive populations alone will give the aborigi 
nals a respected position in Indian society. 
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ABORIGINAL EDUCATION IN HyDBRABAD 


Scheme had been running barely six months, 
when Government initiated other far- 
reaching reforms for the benefit of the 
aboriginals. Mir Moazam Husain, a mem- 
ber of the Hyderabad Civil Service, was 
appointed Special Tribes Officer in Adilabad 
District, charged with the protection of the 
aboriginals and a Notification passed in 
May 1944 provided for grants of land, free 
ofcost, to landless aboriginals. When in 
February 1944 urgent work called me to 
Assam, the supervision of the Education 
Scheme was taken over by the Special 
Tribes Officer and the technical work fell 
entirely to Mr. S. B. Jogalekar. The best 
proof of their ability and of the soundness 
of the scheme’s’_ basic principles is that 
on my return after five months I found 
the Training Centre flourishing, with eight- 
een students under training, and that the 
opening of new village schools had been 
according to schedule. 

For the anthropologist the developments 
of the Gond Education Scheme are not with- 
out interest. They tend to show that the 
so-called ‘primitive’ tribes, races who have 
persisted longer than the rest of humanity in 
ancient modes of life, are by no means in- 
ferior in intellectual power. The progress 
made by some of the adult students is truly 
amazing. To quote only one example: 
sixteen months ago a young Gond of 
Marlavai who, until then, had led the 
ordinary peasant’s life, ploughing and 
harvesting with the village folk, began his 
training as a teacher-candidate. He had 
never before been to school, but a literate 
Gond had taught him how to read and write 
afew words of Marathi. For all practical 
purposes he was illiterate; he could make 
himself understood in the usual bazaar Urdu, 
but had only the most superficial knowledge 
of colloquial Marathi. Today he has read 
upto the fourth standard in Marathi and 
Writes a good and literary style, besides 
speaking the language fluently ; in Urdu he 
has reached the third standard and vastly 
enlarged his vocabulary. Moreover, he has 
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learnt how to teach Gondi both to children 
and to adults and will in September 1944 
take charge of the children’s school of 
Marlavai. 

Before such achievements all theories of 
racial inferiority crumble. It is not lack of 
intelligence which causes the Indian abori- 
ginal to remain illiterate and unable to 
defend his interests ; it is lack of opportunity 
to learn and the determination of the privi- 
leged classes of rural society to keep him 
in asimplicity which is all to their advan- 
tage. To hope for a betterment of his 
position by unguided assimilation to the 
‘advanced’ populations is futile and un- 
realistic ; assimilated the aboriginals may 
become, but only to the lowest classes of 
society which, far more wretched and exploit- 
ed than he, are yet without the joy of a 
vital culture, which brightens even the 
poorest Gond’s existence. Help must come 
from outside, from social workers unin- 
fluenced by vested interests and supported 
both morally and financially by progressive 
Governments. 

The primary conditions of success are 
certainly enthusiasm for and sympathetic 
understanding of the aboriginals. You cannot 
help a people whom you do not understand, 
whose culture you do not respect, and I 
would not advise anyone to start educational 
work among aboriginals without first having 
spent many months in studying their culture 
and ideals. The proletarian of the towns 
may be led to education merely by the desire 
to improve his economic position; the 
aboriginal, though not insensible to the 
material advantages of learning, must be 
inspired by the emphasis on his own culture, 
pride in which is deeply, if unconsciously, 
ingrained in his soul; tell him that his 
myths and epies will be written down so that 
he and his children will have sacred books 
just as the Hindus and the Mussalmans have 
their scriptures, and he will be more thrilled 
than if you explain that the knowledge of 
reading will prevent the money-lender from 
cheating him. There is a great appreciation 
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of the beautiful in the Indian aboriginal, 
and his deep reverence for his ancestors, 
divine and human, expresses itself in a vivid 
interest for the myths and epics recounting 
their feats. Give this sentiment and the 
love of his native tongue a place in educa- 
tion and you have won the first round in 
the battle of literacy. 

But knowledge and devotion are not 
enough ; funds are an indispensable factor. 
The Hyderabad Gond Education Scheme is 
only in its infancy, but the expenditure 
in the first sixteen months was just over 
Rs. 13,000 and in the Fasli year 1354, when 
a whole-time Urdu teacher will be employed 
and the number of students raised to twenty, 
it will exceed Rs. 22,000. All credit goes 
to H. E. H. the Nizam’s Government for 
meeting these bills, and for harnessing the 
Government Central Press to the service of 
the scheme. The basic educational literature 
is nearly completed and it is hoped that 
within the next twelve months a substantial 
Gondi literature of sacred myths, epic poems, 
historical legends and songs would be avai- 
able in print. This literature will spread 
through the villages of the Adilabad District, 
and the day is perhaps not far off when it 
will be read also in other parts of Gondwana, 
inspiring Gonds with pride in their history 
and love for their own culture. 

There may be some who wonder why 
Gond culture should be regarded as so 
valuable, why an admittedly ancient way 
of life should be perpetuated in a world 
of progress and change. To the social 
worker, striving for a regeneration of Indian 
society, the merits of Gond eculture—and 
many other aboriginal cultures—are obvious. 
In the social life of the Gonds much is 
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retained in the shape of human values which 
the most progressive minds in India and jn 
the world consider to be the proudest 
achievements of man. The Gond is funda. 
mentally convinced of the equality of man; 
in his own society there are no classes; the 
poorest peasant converses with a Gond Raja 
as an equal. The Gond village is an utterly 
democratic community ; uutouchability is 
foreign to Gond tradition ; there is nota 
single allusion to it in all the Gond epies, and 
it is only under the pressure of Hindu opinion 
that Gonds refuse certain depressed castes 
admittance to their houses. The position 
of women is excellent ; to all practical pur. 
poses they are the equals of men; they are 
unrestricted in their movements, and free to 
marry the man of their choice. Pre-puberty 
marriage is gradually gaining ground, but 
it does not yet seriously threaten the freedom 
of the individual, an unconsummated marri- 
age being easily dissolved. Freedom of the 
individual is indeed the key-note of the 
Gonds’ social order, and in their regard for 
personal liberty they have nothing to learn 
from the most advanced nations. It is these 
principles, the ancient though often blurred 
and betrayed heritage of man, which should 
be upheld and protected ; here among the 
aboriginals we have a society free of class. 
distinction, of sex inequality, of social evils 
such as untouchability and the ban on 
widow-remarriage. In the social sphere 
progressive and aboriginal India _ share 
fundamental ideals ; it is the responsibility 
of progressive India to save the aboriginals 
from infection by evils that persist in raral 
society, and which in the centres of national 
life are now being slowly and painfully 
eradicated. 
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Crime and the Criminal 
P. K. TARAPORE 


HE mere mention of prison or penal re- 
T form seems to alarm people. The atti- 
tude of most persons is one of self-com- 
placency. But some think that they know all 
about crime and the criminal and the way of 
dealing with them. Their remedy is very 
simple and they do not understand what all 
this fuss is about. They even go so far as to 
say that all penal reformers are cranks, that 
their effort is misplaced kindness and their 
recommendation is some sort of ‘‘soft’’ treat- 
ment, They tell us that all that is required 
ispunishment. ‘‘Give the fellow hell and 
he will never do it again.’’ Such ideas 
unfortunately prevail amongst all strata of 
society—the majority of the public, some of 
the judiciary, the police, the prison depart- 
went itself and even Governments. One 
wishes that the remedy were as simple as 
these people imagine. Unfortunately, it is 
notso. The subject is complicated in the 
extreme. After years of experience and 
study the present writer wonders if he knows 
anything about it at all. 

The mistake made in the past was that 
treatment was directed to the offence and 
not to the offender. The offence naturally 
irritates the public. If theft, an assault or 
even &@ murder is committed, the remedy 
suggested is so much hard labour or so much 
rigorous imprisonment and perhaps hanging 
forthe murder. The idea is that if we take 
harsh measures the offender will be deterred 
from the commission of further crime. As 
we shall see later, deterrence does not 
depend on severity of punishment. But it 
depends on the certainty of punishment. Be- 
sides, no two cases are alike, even of the same 
offence. And to dole out the same punish- 
ment for each case, taking only the offence 
into consideration, is neither fair nor just. 

Orime.—It is obvious that a study of 
ctime, the criminal and punishment is 
essential if we are to arrive at correct con- 


clusions. We shall therefore start with the 
abnormal human behaviour we call crime. 
What is crime? Is it a dose of original sin? 
Are criminals born? What are the factors 
that cause crime in a person? The answers 
to these questions will suggest the solution 
partly and a study of the criminal will do 
the rest. 

Simply stated, crime is a breach of the 
law in a particular country at a particular 
time. Itis obvious that if there are no 
criminal laws there will be no crime. Even 
today there are countries which exist in this 
primitive fashion. For example, the Pathan 
Tribes living beyond our borders have no 
laws as we understand them. As an instance, 
one man assaults another and the latter 
returns the compliment to the former or 
anyone else belonging to his clan or tribe. 
Every one takes the law into his own hands 
and deals out justice according to his own 
whim and fancy. 

Then again what is an offence today may 
not be so fifty years hence, and conversely, 
what was not an offence fifty years ago may 
be so today. For example, there was a law 
in England, which has probably never been 
repealed , which made it an offence to buy 
up grain from farmers for any other purpese 
than personal use. In other words, in 
those days you could not buy grain and sell 
at a profit. One wishes that the law existed 
to-day in which case all the “‘financiers’’ or 
‘‘cornerers’’ and ‘‘black-marketeers’’ would 
find themselves behind bars much to the 
relief of the public in these hard times. On 
the other hand, there are laws today, such as 
Municipal laws, Excise laws, laws relating to 
aviation, which did not exist before and which 
define new offences. Again, laws differ 
according to countries. We have laws about 
opium, but till recently no such law existed 
in China, so that what was an offence in India 
was not so in China, We also come across 
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another anomaly in the same country. What 
is an offence in one part of it is not so in 
another. This is well exemplified by the law 
of ‘‘Prohibition’’ introduced in only parts of 
this country by Government under the 
Congress regime. 

The Oriminal.—Now, what are the causes 
ofcrime and who is a criminal? Is the criminal 
a sort of devil incarnate permeated with a 
strong dose of original sin? Is he born as 
such or is he made? If he is made a criminal, 
who is responsible ? If he is made and not 
born, what are the factors involved ? Unless 
the offender’ is insane or mentally deficient, 
he is an ordinary man with this difference 
that he has probably not received the benefits 
of education, or he has been thrown in the 
company of bad men, or has acted under 
grave provocation or temptation. When 
studied as an individual, he will be found to 
have many good qualities. No criminal is 
born as such though it must be admitted 
that some of them have mental kinks which, 
of course, exist from birth. In proof of this, 


one may mention the experiments made by 
the Salvation Army in India in the criminal 


tribes colonies. These tribes have been 
living a life of crime from generations past, 
and if criminals were born so, there would 
be no hope for their children. But when 
these children are removed from the in- 
fluence of their parents and educated in a 
boarding school under proper guidance they 
turn out to be good citizens. Theré is no 
doubt that the criminal is a result of many 
complex factors one of which is his treat- 
ment by society, and it may be said that 
society is, therefore, partly responsible for 
its own product. 

The causes of crime may be briefly 
stated here. They are partly intrinsic in the 
offender himself and partly in his surround- 
ings. Those in the man himself refer to 
physical or mental defects which are always 
a great handicap. Owing to these defects 

1 Remarks made regarding males and boys are 


applicable to females and girls with slight 
modifications, 
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such men are left behind in the race of life 
and when they cannot earn their living 
they are tempted to lead a life of crime, 
Other causes are: want of a proper home and 
of home training. Those who have had the 
benefit of the good influence of their parents 
cannot realise how such training influences 
their whole lives. Then again, we may find 
that the offender has lost one or both 
parents; but what is worse, has a step. 
parent. In other cases there is lack of 
education, secular or moral. Bad com 
panions are always to be found everywhere, 
especially in cities. These men get hold of 
youngsters and teach them the easy way of 
acquiring other people’s belongings. Un- 
employment, whether compulsory or volun- 
tary, leads to poverty and trouble. Lack 
of means of healthy recreation is also a 
contributory cause. Some or all of these 
factors influence the behaviour of the man, 
resulting in some cases, but not in all, 
in crime. 

To judge an offender accurately, there- 
fore, it follows that a careful study of all these 
factors which surround him is very necessary 
and not merely the way he has committed the 
offence. Itis unnecessary to add that under 
existing conditions our courts have neither 
the time nor the means of carrying out any 
such investigation. The court judges the 
crime fairly accurately, but the criminal not 
at all, for lack of machinery for such investi 
gation which needs specially trained, honest 
and earnest observers known as Probation 
Officers. What happens in the majority of 
cases is that an offence is reported, the police 
arrest the offender and produce evidence to 
prove the commission of the act. Then the 
court proceeds to sentence the accused accord- 
ing to the Penal Code. The judgment is not 
arrived at after taking into consideration the 
various circumstances which we have mea- 
tioned above and which in some instances may 
drive any one of us to the commission of 8 
similar crime. But the mischief of the whole 
thing is that every one is satisfied that justice 
has been done and even the public is pleased 
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thatone more rascal has been put away. 
Such haphazard methods, it will be agreed, 
eannot constitute justice. Ten men are 
convicted of theft. They may deserve to be 
dealt with in ten different ways if proper 
investigation were made into the past life of 
each, One may have to be put away for a 
long stretch, another may deserve our 
sympathy and consideration. As long as we 
have these rough and ready methods of 
dealing with offenders a serious gap will 
continue to exist in the otherwise excellent 
criminal laws of India. 

Punishment.—It is sad to relate that the 
only method that comes uppermost to our 
minds in dealing with all the tragedies 
revealed in a court of law is ‘punishment’. 
The average man has never heard of any- 
thing but punishment as a remedy for every 
offence and a corrective for every offender, 
whethersthe latter is a child or a young 
person, &@ grown-up or even a decrepit old 
man. It is sometimes amusing to read 
past literature on the subject. Even in 


England during the early part of the 19th 
century crime was supposed to be due to 
“the direct instigation of the devil’’, the 


offender ‘‘not having the fear of God 
before his eyes’. ‘‘Divine intervention’’ 
was considered to be the only remedial 
agent ; and while this agency was supposed 
to be working the only human contribution 
was to heap up torture upon torture. The 
specific remedy was applied to all alike, to 
children, old men and women, to lunatics 
and even to animals. 

We have seen above the main causes of 
crime, and now see the absurdity of the 
remedy suggested, viz., repression and 
mental or physical torture. It will be seen 
that a prisoner who has not had the benefit 
ofa good home or proper educational faci- 
lities and whose ideas of right and wrong 
are warped, or the person who has been 
under the influence of bad companions, 
tannot be corrected by the frequent use, for 
txample, of the cane or other harsh mea- 
sures, The advocates of strong measures 
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have been under the delusion that repression 
in some mysterious way is a corrective for 
all the complicated factors involved in the 
human behaviour which we eall crime. 

What then, one may ask, is your remedy? 
A study of the causes suggests the obvious 
remedy, viz., to fillup the gaps that may 
exist in the upbringing of the person, educate 
the offender physically, mentally and 
morally; in short, train and reform him. 
The offender will thus change his mentality 
and be returned to society as normal 
a man as possible and he will be truly 
deterred from the commission of further 
erime. Though the remedy suggested 
sounds simple, it must be admitted that it is 
a complicated process. It needs earnest and 
hard work done in a missionary spirit on the 
part of those who are entrusted with the care 
of offenders, young or old, men or women. 
The staff needs great power of observation, 
inexhaustible patience and a spirit that 
refuses to be defeated. If a person does not 
possess these qualifications, he is unfit to 
take charge of offenders. Unfortunately, 
India has to go a long way before she is 
able to enlist such workers in dealing with 
offenders. 

The Background.—India is not a country, 
it is a sub-continent. It is approximately 
the size of Europe minus Russia. The total 
population is nearing 400 millions. Over 80 
per cent of this is rural, living in somethifig 
like 700,000 villages. All but a small fraction 
are illiterate. Agriculture is the occupation 
of the majority, and as this does not keep 
the farmer busy all the year round there are 
necessarily months of idleness. Poverty is 
the lot of the majority and, though there are 
millions of poor people who are law-abiding 
citizens, there is no doubt that poverty is an 
incentive to crime, Though there are two 
main communities, there are several others 
with different languages, methods of living 
and customs. When the majority of people 
live in small villages in a vast country like 
India, it is impossible to have an adequate 
police force as a preventative of crime, 
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Thus the police are always handicapped and 
hard pressed. Detection of crime is rendered 
difficult in the circumstances. In the urban 
areas there is overcrowding and slum life. 
There are many temptations for the commis- 
sion of crime. Hundreds of street boys— 
waifs and strays—will be seen knocking 
about aimlessly day and night trying to get 
something for nothing. An investigation 
into the lives of these boys makes interesting 
reading. In cities and towns these boys form 
the nucleus of the future arch-criminals. 
As boys differ in their habits and customs 
according to province, an investigation as 
mentioned above is very necessary in all 
large towns and cities, if correct remedies 
are to be applied. 

Main Principles—We have already 
mentioned the old ideas with regard to the 
causes of crime. Much progress has since 
been made, but a lot remains to be done. 
The remedial measure of training and 
reform has also been suggested. This, one 
may mention, applies to the hopeful cases. 
The hopeless ones, that is to say, the 
incorrigible habituals deserve some other 
kind of treatment which will be suggested 
later. In the old days there was no intelligent 
classification of the different types of 
prisoners with the result that all were herded 
together—old with the young, first offenders 
with habituals—without discrimination. 
Contamination of the young and the casual 
offender was almost invariably the result 
and the man came out of jail worse than 
when he went in. 

Punishment is inherent in whatever we 
do, whether the man is tried and discharged 
or fined or warned or awarded imprisonment. 
If he is imprisoned the loss of liberty and 
loss of contact with relatives and friends are 
in themselves a severe punishment. As an 
eminent penologist has said, ‘‘Men are 
imprisoned as a punishment but not for 
punishment.’’ In dealing with an offender 
his age, character, antecedents, surround- 
ings, and opportunities, or lack of them, for 
education, etc., have to be taken into con- 
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sideration. One has also to see whether he 
has been brought up as a normal man. Hoy. 
ever, the whole thing is a matter purely of 
business and the business is the appropriate 
way of dealing with a particular offender go 
that, if possible, he may return to society 4 
normal, honest and industrious citizen. 

In the treatment of an offender, perhaps 
the most important point to remember is 
that imprisonment should be the last resort, 
especially if the offender happens to be young 
and the offence is the first one. The reason 
is obvious. Even in the best managed prisons 
there are certain grave drawbacks. The 
longera man is subjected to prison condi 
tions the greater is the harm he is likely 
to suffer. A prison must necessarily have 
concentrated in it men of bad character— 
thieves, robbers, burglars, dacoits, murderers 
and prisoners who have been convicted of 
cheating, embezzlement and sexual offences, 
A novice in crime is in real danger of 
contamination from the old stagers. The 
constant association with confirmed criminals 
affects the mentality of the newcomer, 
He learns that there are cleverer men 
than himself and he gets to know their 
methods, ‘the tricks of the trade’, and he 
listens to stories as to how he can persevere 
in his life of crime and with a bit of luck 
avoid detection. What is more serious, he 
is taught to belittle the gravity of his 
misbehaviour. One of the worst effects of 
being in jail is the loss of the finer qualities 
which every man possesses. <A _ prisoner 
gets more and more depraved, more callous 
and at times definitely cruel in his outlook. 
Moreover, he becomes almost an automaton. 
He is not allowed to think for himself but 
has to do what he is told. Not having the 
responsibility of providing for work for 
himself and looking after his family, he 
gradually becomes irresponsible. After a few 
years he may almost be likened to a ‘‘Robot”. 
It is thus easy to see why the argument in 
favour of avoiding imprisonment, if it is at 
all possible to deal with the offender i 
some other way without harm to him or t 
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society, has appealed with so much force to 
sociologists. Even if imprisonment is 
necessary a prolonged stay in prison should 
be avoided for similar reasons. If men are to 
return to society as useful members there 
should be alternatives to imprisonment, and 
a generous and intelligent employment of 
such substitutes. We shall deal with these 
substitutes under the headings, ‘‘Probation’’ 
“Preventive Detention’? and ‘‘Borstal 
Training’’ in a later article. 

Classification.—There isnomystery about 
modern methods. All that it is proposed 
to do is to give intelligent consideration 
to the individual and sensible treatment in 
each case. When it is found necessary to 
confine @ man in an institution, such as a 
Borstal School or a prison, appropriate train- 
ing is the best corrective and deterrent. 
Treatment must be according to age, the 
degree of ‘‘dangerousness’’ of the offender 
sex, and previous status in life. 

A child or a young person cannot be 
treated in the same way as a grown up 
person. The younger the offender the 
greater is the care and consideration neces- 
sary. Even amongst adults one might 
classify the less dangerous, the casual or 
oeeasional offender from the professional 
or incorrigible habitual. These classes 
have to be separated one from another and 
given appropriate treatment. It is needless 
tosay that females require special treatment. 

When a person hears of A, B and C 
tlasses, he often asks if there is one law for 
the poor and another for the rich. But this 
classification is really meant to equalise 
matters. A man of the cooly class would 
not suffer from the kind of treatment he 
receives in jail. He is accustomed to hard 
labour and simple diet. On the other hand, 
ifan educated man who has never done any 
Physical labour were to be subjected to the 
treatment meted out to C class prisoners, 
his health would deteriorate and even his 
Mental condition would suffer. Such is not 
the object of imprisonment. It will thus be 
seen that these different classes have been 


created to suit all conditions of life. 

Types of Offenders.—F rom another point 
of view the following types of offenders 
have to be recognised, with a view to 
classification and special training :— 

(1) The Casual or Occasional Criminal. 
He is generally a first offender and under 
stress of circumstances or owing to great 
provocation or temptation has committed a 
solitary crime. The majority of this class 
are hopeful cases though some of these 
would naturally become habituals. 

(2) The Habitual or Professional Crimi- 
nal. This class can be divided into those 
who areamenable to treatment and others 
who may be described as incorrigible. From 
the point of view of the penologist a habitual 
offender is an interesting study and one 
often wonders whether the so-called in- 
corrigible offender is not perhaps a mentally 
defective person. 

(3) Offenders who are Mentally De- 
ficient. In Western countries the sane, the 
insane and the mentally deficient are 
recognised by law. In fact, one of the defini- 
tions of mental deficiency is that of the moral 
imbecile who goes on committing the same 
type of offence and on whom repeated punish- 
ment appears to have no effect. There is 
no doubt that there are mentally deficient 
persons in this country as in other countries, 
and the only way to find out how many such 
persons are to be found in a prison is .to 
submit the population, partieularly the 
habitual population, to an examination by 
an expert psychiatrist; and if, as a result 
of such a survey, a fairly large number of 
persons are discovered to be suffering from 
mental deficiency, obviously they should be 
separated and given appropriate treatment 
in a home meant for the purpose. Legisla- 
tion to this effect would, of course, have to 
be undertaken. 

(4) The fourth category is that of the 
Insane Person. As soon as it is found that 
a person is insane he has to be dealt with in 
a mental hospital and not ina jail. In this 
connection it may be noted that a fair 
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number of offenders are pronounced to be 
insane after they have been convicted and 
sentenced to imprisonment. This points to 
the necessity of exercising greater care 
during the trial of such persons. 

(5) In the last class one may mention 
the Political or Evolutive Offender. Some 
countries look upon a political prisoner as 
the most dangerous of all. Others take a 
more sensible view and realise that as the 
world progresses we are bound to find 
persons who, through impatience or other- 
wise, desire to upset the existing order of 
thingsand hasten what they think is progress, 
It may be noted that a political prisoner of 
today may be a minister of the Crown to- 
morrow. On the other hand, an ex-minister 
may be a political prisoner today. Unfortu- 
nately no one has defined where a political 
offence ends and an ordinary crime be- 
gins, and it is some times very hard to 
decide whether an offence is political or 
gauged 
It is not the purpose of this 
article to enter into an argument on this 
subject. All we are concerned with is that 
there is a distinct class of educated men in 
almost every country whom for want of a 
better name we may call political prisoners. 
These persons naturally must be segregated 
and given treatment according to their 
status and state of education in ordinary 
life. 

The classification given above is simple 
and easily understood. In practice some 
overlapping cases will be found, but they 
can be easily recognised with a little 
experience. 

A Oomplete Scheme Necessary.—We have 
seen that there are different types and 
categories of offenders, each one requiring 
special and separate treatment. It is there- 
fore necessary for a wise Government to lay 
down acomprehensive and complete scheme 
for all types at all stages. It must be 
remembered thatour methods of dealing with 
criminals are in a way the measure of our 
own civilization. A missing link might 


otherwise as motive cannot be 
judicially. 


defeat our best efforts. A survey of the 
methods adopted in countries that are not 
advanced will reveal some serious gaps. For 
instance, in one case we may find that no 
provision is made for the special treatment 
of young offenders. In another no attention 
is paid, may be, to intelligent classification 
and separation. With such defects in the 
scheme one cannot expect good results. But 
the worst feature of such a state of affairs 
is self-complacency—each country thinking 
that its method is the best and that the last 
word has been said on the subject. We 
must realise that the correct treatment of 
offenders is a highly technical and intricate 
problem and not such an easy matter as 
most people imagine. Besides, it is a pro- 
gressive science. New methods are intro. 
duced year after year and old ideas dis. 
carded in the light of fresh experiences. In 
order to carry out the scheme highly trained 
persons are necessary and it should be the 
aim of the Government to secure such men 
and women; and in order to encourage 
persons with an aptitude for such work, 
conditions of service should be such as to 
attract good men. 

In this connection one may mention 4 
serious defect in our system. There is some 
department in the Secretariat dealing with 
matters in connection with offenders, 
Sometimes it is the Judicial Department 
and at others the Home Department. A 
secretary has charge of the subject, but 
he is changed every three years. A new 
secretary arrives and takes some consider. 
able time to pick up the threads, so to 
speak. This necessarily hampers progress. 
It therefore appears to be necessary that 
one or more experts should be permanently 
attached to the Home Department, as is the 
ease in England, so that expert advice is 
always available to the Minister or Member 
in charge and continuity of policy ensured. 

In formulating a scheme the following 
objectives may be kept constantly in mind. 
Punishment, as we have seen, is inherent in 
whatever we do. Deterrence of the offender 
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himself can best be obtained by a serious 
gourse of training which leads to a change of 
mentality on his part so that he looks upon 
erime as a thing to be avoided in future. 
Deterrence of other potential criminals is to 
be obtained by the certainty of punishment 
more than by its severity in a few cases. 
Protection of society is after all the main 
object of all treatment. If society could not 
be protected, there would be no justification 
for asking the law-abiding citizen to pay for 
the maintenance of the law-breaker. Train- 
ing and reformation of the prisoner should, 
therefore, be the main object of the State as 
the best means of protecting society per- 
manently. In this connection I can do no 
better than quote the remarks of the great 
penologist, Mr. Alexander Paterson, H. M. 
Prison Commissioner, who came out to 
advise the Government of Burma. In an 
admirable report he states : ‘‘The primary 
object of all prisons is indeed the protection 
of society.’”’ But he asks the question 
whether this protection should be of a 
temporary nature or could it assume a more 
permanent form. He goes on to say:— 

‘Ifa prison is merely the cloakroom 
in which the enemy of society is duly de- 
posited, till called for after a fixed period, 
or a kennel in which he is safely caged until 
on the appointed day he is let loose on 
society again, then indeed the protection 
afforded is of a temporary nature, and it 
may well be that, after the security of a few 
months or years, society will be at the 
mercy of an enemy more bitter and impla- 
cable than before. With thisin mind, the 
tendency of modern administration has been 
to make a prison more than a mere place of 
custody. 

“In order to afford anything in the 
nature of permanent protection either the 
Prison must keep the offender within its 
walls for the term of his natural life, or it 
must bring such influences to bear upon 
him while in custody that he will, on 
theday of his discharge, be an honest, 
hard-working and self-controlled man, fit 


for freedom, and no longer an enemy 
of Society. Public opinion still revolts 
from the idea of life-long imprisonment 
save in exceptional cases It 
remains, therefore, the duty of a prison 
administration to secure permanent 
protection for society by the reformation of 
the offender But whether the 
prospect is hopeful or not, itis the duty of 
each prison administration to strain every 
nerve not merely to keep the man in safe 
and sanitary custody, but to do everything 
possible to train him to be fit for freedom. . 
eeeeeesess The object is to be training 
in custody, and not maintenance in custody 
alone. Here, however, another doubt 
suggests itself. Once the words ‘‘training’’ 
and ‘‘reformation’’ are accepted as watch- 
words of the system, is there not a danger 
lest the elements of deterrence and punish- 
ment may be eclipsed ? Is it not healthy that 
prison should be a place to be feared ? Will 
not the sanction of the law be weakened if 
prison comes to be regarded as anything else 
than a grim scene of daily punishment ?’’ 

Simple Imprisonment.—How such a 
punishment as simple imprisonment ever 
came into existence the writer is unable to 
say. It means, of course, that the prisoner 
wears his own clothes and does no work 
while he is undergoing imprisonment. Very 
often the suit that he has on is the only 
one he possesses, and it may even be in a 
state of disrepair. The prisoner earns no 
remission unless he elects to work—which 
he seldom does. There is nothing so demoral- 
ising to @ man as having no occupation. 
Simple imprisonment is neither deterrent 
nor reformative and as such it should be 
abolished. If it is necessary on account of 
the light nature of the offence or for some 
other reason to prescribe a lighter form of 
punishment, then ‘‘imprisonment with light 
labour’’ can very well be prescribed. The 
rules may specify that such prisoners should 
not be employed on hard labour or menial 
work. Release on probation would also be 
a solution. 
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Short Sentences —The Indian jails 
Committee (1920) in para 442 of the Report 
state, ‘‘The condemnation of all short 
sentences of imprisonment is widespread 
and practically unanimous.’’ The treatment 
of prisoners with short sentences is the 
bugbear of the existence of a prison officer. 
Short sentences neither reform nor deter a 
prisoner. A good deal of the time is spent in 
the usual jail routine of segregation, vaccina- 
tion, inoculation and general medical obser- 
vation. The prisoner is hardly ready for 
work before the authorities have to think 
about his release. No kind of training is 
possible; and what often happens is that the 
prisoner who is presumably not well versed 
in crime comes into contact with dacoits, 
robbers and such masters of the craft and 
gets thoroughly contaminated. It is not 
possible to prevent idle gossip in a jail, and 
the idle gossip takes the form of relating each 
other’s exploits in the field of criminality. 
It will be agreed that in the circumstances 
short sentences are almost always harmful 
without any corresponding benefit to the 
offender. Thousands of young prisoners are 
sent to prison every year for periods of three 
months and under. None of these could have 
committed a serious offence; nor could they 
be habituals, The cost of the State of main- 
taining a small army of short termers is 
heavy, andthere is no corresponding benefit. 
Some other means of dealing with such 
persons is certainly called for and probation 
is one of the solutions. In suitable cases of 
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young offenders, even a small dose of 
whipping by way of school discipline would 
be far preferable to incarceration in a jail 
for a month or so. 

Uniformity of Treatment Necessary.—The 
management of prisons is a _ provincial 
subject, but the Criminal Law is not g0, 
Whether you are in the Punjab or Madras or 
Bengal, the Indian Penal Code and Criminal 
Procedure Code apply equally to all. This 
is not the case with regard to the treatment 
of offenders. Great variations will be found 
in this matter from province to provinee, 
One province may have enlightened ways of 
dealing with the offenders and the very next 
province may be far backward. This is 
manifestly unfair and some sort of uni- 
formity is necessary. The only way 
this anomaly can be remedied is for the 
Central Government to co-ordinate the efforts 
of all Provincial Governments in the treat: 
ment of offenders, particularly of young 
offenders. It is true that conferences of 
prison officers have been held from time 
to time, but something more positive is 
required. Forexample, if the law about 
the treatment of young offenders is more 
enlightened in one province than in another, 
the Central Government might be able to 
persuade the backward province to adopt 
the law for its own people. In this way it 
is hoped that the treatment of offenders 
will be made uniform all over India mu¢b 
to the benefit of society in general, 
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N the contention of its constituted body 
of authority that there is no scope or 
place for research work to be done in 

Physical Education in India, a leading uni- 
versity in British India refused to consider 
granting post-graduate degrees for research 


work in this field. Unfortunately, the 
Physical Education Sub-committee of the 
League of Nations which has stressed the 
need for such research, had no Indiao 
member on it. This is really a melancholy 
fact considering the contribution whieh 
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India has made to the world through her 
galaxy of scientists—the late J, C. Bose, 
0, V. Raman, the late P. C, Ray—every 
one of whom was imbued with a spirit of 
research and service. 

In a country lixe India, with its multi- 
farious peoples, diversity of habits and 
enstoms, climate, dress, housing, ‘‘wherein 
live not only humanity’s extremes—the 
world’s richest and poorest, highest and 
lowest, but also the sickliest and shortest- 
jived’’—there is great scope for scientific 
research in various fields. With sickness 
and disease rampant, low vitality and resist- 
ance prevalent generally, the average life- 
span notoriously short, infant mortality 


extremely high, and the people illiterate, 
ignorant and saperstitious, which field or 
phase of life should claim priority for re- 
Naturally, the general field of 


search ? 
health. 

The important factors which contribute 
tothe raising of the standards of life and 
health are : (1) Medical service—preven- 
tive and curative; (2) Education which 
conduces to individual and social- better- 
ment; (83) An economic system which 
assures a larger measure of security and 
stability to all and (4) a nation-wide 
programme of recreation for both sexes and 
ofall ages. Physical education in its broader 
aspects, as exemplified by the early Greeks, 
should play its part and interweave its 
tivities with the recreational, educational 
and medical service. All the above- 
mentioned factors should be so correlated as 
to lead on to the creation of virile and 
sturdy individuals symbolizing in their lives 
the symmetry of body and mind. What is 
urgently wanted for giving scientific and 
purposeful direction to these programmes is 
incessant research into the possibilities of 
tlevant sciences. And in this regard we 
tagnot overemphasize the contributions 
Which investigation into physical science 
and culture can make. 

What then is the function of research ? 
Research establishes principles and facts 
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and these can be interpreted and applied 
with necessary modifications for the benefit 
of all. With this practical view in mind a 
series of twelve simple but useful research 
projects were undertaken by a group of 
student-teachers undergoing training at the 
Government College of Physical Education, 
Hyderabad, Deccan. These projects which 
comprised six different groups and were 
earried out under careful supervision and 
guidance, were meant to serve three main 
purposes, namely : 

1. To introduce these student teachers 
to research technique in physical education. 

2. To collect facts and statistical data 
for present and future use. 

3. To benefit now and in the future 
the subjects of these studies themselves, 

We may now consider the research 
studies which fall under the following 
categories :— 

1. Comparative Shoulder and Hip 
Girdle Measurements—(a) men ; (b) women; 
(c) cross differences. 

2. Neuro-muscular action. 

3. Lungs. 

4. Habitual Sitting Posture and the 
furniture of sedentary workers. 

5. The Spine and the Feet Angle 
Standing Position. 

6. Feet and Foot Arches. 

For the purpose of these studies 2,980 
different persons in a variety of occupations 
and callings served as subjects, most of whom 
benefited individually by the information 
supplied and practical help given. Ready 
and effective co-operation was given by all 
authorities including the following military, 
police, postal, education, and other govern- 
ment departments, hospitals, colleges and 
schools as well as the individual subjects 
themselves. Appreciation was expressed 
both by individuals and department heads 
for the help they received. 

The subjects were distributed and 
studied as follows :— 

1,200 High School boys were tested in 
neuro-muscular action. 
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200 Government Department sedentary 
workers were studied and tested for sitting 
posture with reference to the kinds of furni- 
ture used by them at work. 

564 men and women were tested in lung 
capacity. 

100 men’s and women’s shoulder and 
hip girths were measured for comparative 
study. 

266 men’s and women’s feet were 
examined, tested, measured and foot-prints 
taken for record and further study. 

150 men were tested in spine curvature 
and foot angle with reference to the stand- 
ing position. 

We shall now proceed to explain the 
above sets of studies, the first five briefly 
and the last a bit more fully. The fact of 
comparative girth difference between women’s 
shoulder girdle and hip girdle holds more 
than an academic interest for the physical 
educationist who is charged with the res- 
ponsibility of drawing up programmes and 
organizing activities for women and girls. 
It is obvious to all that man’s centre of 
gravity is higher in the body than is 
woman’s; that man has greater propor- 
tionate bulk and strength in the shoulder 
girdle than has woman ; that woman’s hip 
girdle, designed by nature to suit her 
biological function of maternity, while pro- 
portionate to other of her body measure- 
ments, is greater than that of man. Because 
of these very differences, it is essential to 
select and arrange her activities along 
entirely different lines, quite apart from 
any consideration of the psychological 
differences of the two sexes. The main 
reason for it is the peculiarity of body 
structure. Her counterpart, the male hero, 
who prefers to box, wrestle, jump, throw, 
lift heavy weights, does so for other than 
the purely psychological reason of impress- 
ing his strength and skill upon her mind. 
The real explanation is found in his struc- 
tural make-up ; his shoulders and arms are 
suited to such physical activities. Hence 


he prefers them, while the woman prefers 
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eurthymics (dancing, etc.) and activities 
of grace and neuro-muscular co-ordination, 
The differences in structure proportions and 
gravity centre of the two sexes are basie 
facts—nature’s architecture for biological 
functions—facts which are too often ignored 
in arranging the programme of activities of 
women and girls. The findings of this study 
can be put to various uses. 

The investigations of neuro-muscular 
action were of two kinds: one tested 900 
high school boys of different age levels, 
body weights, statures, diets, social class 
and parental hereditary occupational call. 
ings. These boys had their right and left 
hands separately tested for gripping strength 
by hand dynamo-meter, and then the combin- 
ed strength of the two arms was tested by 
pull-ups (chin’ing) on an overhead bar, 
Some interesting facts were revealed in re- 
lation to this study and family hereditary 
occupation, social class, and diet. The 
other neuro-muscular action study was a 
motor ability study in which 300 boys were 
tested, each in 20 different items of skill and 
strength. This is merely a basic study to 
be used to compare with other neuro-musen- 
lar studies later. 

The next group of studies dealt with 
lung capacity in relation to habits, occupa 
tions and social customs. One investigator 
studied the effects of alcohol consumption 
on lung capacity and used for his study 20 
men—50 non-drinkers, 50 light drinkers 
(under 5 drinks daily), 50 medium drinkers 
(between 5 and 10 drinks daily), 50 heavy 
drinkers (above 10 drinks daily). His data 
show the heaviest drinkers to have the least 
lung capacity measured by the spiro-meter 
(lung capacity testing machine); the medium 
and light drinkers ranked practically equal, 
while the non-drinkers came off well ahead 
as the best of the lot. The subjects in each 
of the four sets were of comparative age 
and other controllable factors which might 
bias the study were kept in check. 

After experiencing great difficulty in 
procuring subjects for the study on Lung 
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Capacity and Cigarette Smoking, our re- 
searcher proceeded with 50 non-smokers, 
50 medium smokers (10 to 20 per day), and 
99 heavy smokers (above 20 per day), only 
to find that his recorded data showed negli- 
gible differences. He was unable to procure a 
suitable group of subjects for light smokers 
(below 10 per day). It has been definitely 
established by at least five investigators who 
earried out their research on college and 
high school students that the scholarship 
level is higher among non-smokers than 
among smokers, and also several other 
investigators have found that non-smokers 
tend to be better athletes than the smokers. 
Those investigations were conducted on young 
students, while our study was carried out on 
full grown adults. Further research is 
needed to know more exactly the effects of 
smoking on the lung capacity of school boys 
and college students in India, for it is here 
that research work can make its greater 
contribution. We all know the generally 
accepted belief that smoking ‘‘euts the 


} wind’ and for this reason even athletes, who 
smoke, often desist from doing so when pre- 


paring for a hard physical test in the form of 
competition. 

An interesting but rather unexpected 
result came out of the research on ‘“‘Lung 
Capacity of Band Pipers and non-Pipers’’ 
carried out on 124 men, all military, 62 Pipers 
and 62 non-Pipers. One would be inclined 
to jump at the conclusion that men who use 
the lungs a good deal by blowing into wind 
instruments obviously would show a larger 
lung capacity than non-Pipers. The findings 
of our investigation, however, prove the 
contrary. Measured by the same spiro-meter, 
the Pipers showed a lower lung capacity 
than the non-Pipers. The reason for this 


we do not know, as the research limited it- 
self to finding out the facts of difference 
only. The explanation may be that the Pipers 
in their occupation of piping require only a 
short breath. This continual short breath 
practice would tend to develop a shallow lung 
usage and hence limit the muscle action ofthe 
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lung. When the time comes for a deep lung 
expansion, the lungs are incapable of res- 
ponding. This is but a conjecture; further 
research is necessary to find out its cause. 
Moreover, it is also necessary to study 
whether this shallower breathing shows any 
deleterious effect upon the lungs by way of 
lung ailments. In any case, it seems obvious 
that the lung capacity of these occupational 
Pipers could be improved by certain lung 
and deep breathing exercises connected with 
chest heaving, ete. In this, as in the other 
research studies, the aim was to communicate 
the findings, along with hygienic suggestions, 
to all those immediately concerned in order 
that they might reap the benefit of such dis- 
covered facts. 

The fourth and the last study of the 
lung capacity group was carried out on 50 
Purdah women and 50 non-Purdah women. 
A rather elaborate set of facts from the 
study of these two groups was gathered, in- 
cluding age, overweight and underweight, 
general health, diet, ete. The issue the 
researcher sought to find out, namely, 
which of the two groups, the Purdah group 
or the non-Pardah group, of comparable 
ages, has better lung capacity, turned out 
as one might expect. His investigation 
revealed that the non-Purdah women have 
better lung capacity. 

The two researchers, who investigated 
‘Habitual Sitting Posture and the Furni- 
tures of Sedentary Workers’’ among 200 
office desk-workers of the government de- 
partments, measured, tested and examined 
their subjects in 114 different items with 
relation to body measurements, furniture 
used by them, their body posture and sitting 
habits, and dishygienic practices. Although 
both worked together, because of the great 
number of items to be noted in this study, 
one reported on the Stuly Procedure and 
the other reported on the Findings and 
Suggestions. Their collection of data should 
prove very helpful to future investigators on 
similar lines. To give a full report on 
their findings and recommendations will re- 
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quire more space than this article‘will allow. 

A research study, sound in its concep- 
tion and useful to Physical Education, was 
conceived and conducted by one of the stu- 
dent-teachers. Its purpose was to find out 
the relationship between the position of the 
feet in standing and the depth of the lumbar 
curve of the spine. It produced valuable 
data with reference to the effect the position 
of the feet in standing had on the lumbar 
(lower) spinal column. The technical ob- 
stacles this researcher had to overcome were 
many but its details fall outside the scope of 
this article. To collect his data the investi- 
gator tested and measured 150 men drawn 
from various economic levels and occupa- 
tions—teachers, college students, military 
men, drill masters, ‘‘Perfect Physique Com- 
petition’’ winners, physical education stu- 
dent-teachers—all better than the average 
set of men. His study revealed that the 
depth of the lumbar curve increased with 
the increase of the angle of the feet while 
standing. With the feet placed in parallel 
(straightforward) position, the lumbar 
spine showed least of all curve; with the 
feet at an angle of 45°, heels touching to- 
gether and toes wide apart, both feet thus 
forming a 45° angle, deeper lumbar curve 
was noticed; the feet forming an angle of 
90° showed the deepest lumbar curve of all. 
As the increased depth of the lumbar spine 
curve is considered undesirable and as it 
is a condition which shows itself in weak- 
muscled, fatigued, ill-looking, energy- 
lacking, and dispirited individuals, it natur- 
ally follows that an increase of the depth 
of the lumbar spine curvature is to be avoid- 
ed. Headaches, constipation, abdominal 
and pelvic disturbances are often traceable 
to this increased depth of the lumbar curve 
of the spine. Medical, orthopedic and 
modern physical education authorities sup- 
port this view. The researcher of this study 
concludes that the parallel or straight-for- 
ward position of the feet in standing is the 
most hygienic and therefore the best, not- 
withstanding the military’s continued use of 
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the angled position of the feet in standing, 

It may be of interest to the readers of 
this article to know that their own two feet 
are probably not so near alike as they think 
them to be. Of the 266 pairs of feet—150 
men, shoe-wearing and barefooted, and 116 
women, shoe-wearing and barefooted—not 
one pair of feet was found identical. Either 
one foot is longer or broader than the other, 
the toes differently set, the heels differently 
shaped, one arch lower, shorter, narrower 
than the other, ete. As an example of this 
fact, to take one measurement alone, that of 
length, 26 women out of 33 were found to 
have a longer right than left foot, 3 a longer 
left than right, while only 4 had feet of 
equal length but revealed other differences, 
one pair of feet showing as many as seven 
such differences between the left and right 
foot without there being any sign of injury 
to either foot, nor of any recognition of the 
differences by the subject. 

The 6th and the last group of studies 
dealt with the feet. The first of these is a 
study of the comparative differences in the 
foot arches of barefooted men and barefooted 
women. The researcher took impressions 
of the bottoms of the feet of all the one 
hundred subjects. These impressions were 
painted by a light paint and the subjects 
then stood with equal weight of both feet 
on especially selected paper which retained 
the impressions for study and record pur: 
poses. He took careful measurements of 
the length of each foot, its width and cir- 
cumference at various points, and of the 
length of the longitudinal arch as well as 
its width and height. His findings showed 
the men’s arches to be lower as a group 
than women’s arches; he then searched for 
its reason. As these were all coolie men 


and women, he came to the conclusion that 
the men’s arches are lower because they are 
weaker and more depressed from carrying 
heavier loads than those carried by women. 
The mass of detail which led him to this 
conclusion has no place here. A contemplat- 
ed study in relation to this one is that of 

















§0 shoe-wearing men and 50 shoe-wearing 
women in order to cross-compare them to 
these barefooted subjects. 

In his study of the ‘Occupational 

Influence on the Foot Arch in Standing and 
Walking Duties,’’ the researcher collected 
so much detailed data that a complete book 
would be required to embody them. He 
selected for his study 50 standing-duty 
policemen and 50 walking-duty postmen, 
The policemen were all doing traffic-direct- 
ing duties while standing at the same spot 
allday ; the postmen walked from 8 to 22 
miles per day delivering or collecting letters. 
These policemen were younger On an average 
by 4 years (police 32°2 yrs. ; postmen 40°4 
yrs.), and the policemen were selected more 
carefully as to physique and health than 
were the postmen, but yet the foot arches of 
the policemen were far inferior to those of 
the postmen. The arches of the policemen 
were lower, shorter, narrower as was clearly 
shown by the measurements made on the 
feet directly as well as by the foot-prints 
taken of the hundred subjects of the 
‘research. Measurements and foot-prints 
were taken both before and after the day’s 
duty, as well as body weight, height, diet, 
and many other data. The postmen lost 
more body weight from so much walking, 
while the policemen lost more height from 
s0 much standing in their respective day’s 
work. The facts of lossage of weight and 
height caused by the two respective duties 
hold a relationship to the facts of the post- 
men’s feet becoming shorter and the police- 
men’s becoming longer at the end of their 
day’s work. The policemen showed much 
More general body fatigue and _ lassitude 
than the postmen and also showed a 
definitely lower morale. The comparative 
differences in foot-arch structure and fune- 
tion as revealed by this researcher’s study 
led him to conclude that :— 

1. Standing and walking have their 
own peculiar influence or effect in shaping 
the foot-arch structurally and changing it 
functionally. 
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2. While walking strengthens and 
improves the foot-arch, standing for long 
periods continuously deteriorates it. 

3. Depressed foot-arches mean tired 
feet, and tired feet mean a fatigued body. 

4. <A fatigued body tends to bring with 
it a spiritual ebb or dispirited outlook 
(emotional ptosis). 

Incidentally it may be stated that his 
set of 12 hygienic suggestions sent to the 
Police authorities was greatly appreciated. 

Another research, by the long title of 
‘Influence of Occupation on the Feet and 
Foot Arches of Hospital Women Nurses and 
Women School Teachers coupled with High 
Heeled Shoes’’ brought out some important 
facts and useful information. For this study 
33 hospital nurses and 33 teachers served as 
subjects. The object was to find out which 
of the two occupations affected the foot-arch 
more adversely, hospital nursing or 
teaching. Although the study showed the 
nurses to be much younger as a group, 
their diet to be good, their body weights 
for their heights and ages to be nearer the 
normal than the teachers, they reported 
considerably more discomfort, pains and 
aches in various regions of the body but 
notably in the feet and foot-arches. The 
foot-prints and measurements showed the 
nurses’ arches to be quite inferior in struc- 
ture and function to those of the teachers. 
The fact that the nurses while on duty were 
on their feet most of their long day might 
be considered sufficient cause for a large 
degree of pains and aches in the leg-calf, 
knee and thigh muscles and the lumbar 
(lower back), spinal column and head areas. 
Besides their longer hours of duty and 
harder floors to walk on, the nurses wore, 
as a group, much higher heels on their 
shoes. The study revealed, not sur- 
prisingly, that the higher the shoe-heel 


worn, whether by the nurse or the teacher, 
the more discomfort, pain and ache occurred 
in the feet, calf, knee, pelvic, and lumbar 
regions, as well as strain and general weari- 
ness, 
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While talking about how Louis XIV 
introduced the high heel to society, a manu- 
facturer of a type of hygienic shoe, having 
a straight inner border, proper shank, wide 
forepart to conform to that part of the foot 
and low broad heel, once said in private 
conversation : ‘‘When Louis took his first 
step in those high heels, they should have 
been charged with high explosives and de- 
tonating caps’’. When asked, what about 
Louis? he replied: ‘‘If his luck kept in, 
he would have come through.’’ When re- 
monstrated with for taking so drastic a 
course of action against the innovator or at 
least the reputed introducer of the high heel 
to society and fashion, he calmly replied: 
‘*I forgot to say I am only quoting my foot- 
orthopedist friend who spends his days 
treating and correcting the deformed feet of 
men and women—mostly women—and ad- 
vising and cautioning them against the use 
of high heeled and pointed toed shoes.’’ 

Both these men knew a great deal 
about the deformities caused to feet from 
wearing fashionable and unhygienic shoes, 


F. Weber 


principally of the high heel and narroy 
forepart variety. But itis from the general 
orthopedist that we have come to know 
about the high heel being the cause of the 
forward tilt of the hip girdle and the ex. 
cessive or pathologic forward curvature of 
the lower spine (lordosis), with the attend- 
ant ailments to the organs of the pelvic, 
abdominal and even the thorax areas; of 
nervousness, constipation, female organ 
trouble, headache and pains in various local 
areas of the body far removed from the seat 
of causation. It can be said truly, so far 
as high heeled shoes are concerned, that, 
‘Pains and maims is the price of passion 
for fashion.’’ 

And now a concluding word for re 
search in physical education. It is reported 
that when Michael Faraday, founder of 
electrical science, who spent 23 years writ. 
ing up his “‘Experimental Researches In 
Electricity’’, was once asked by a woman 
what was the use of it, he turned to the 
good lady and asked, ‘‘Madam, what is the 
use of a baby ?”’ 
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ravaged by the most diabolical war 
that humanity has witnessed so far, 
it is but natural that the thoughts of man- 


| T a time when Asia and Europe are 


kind should turn to peace. ‘‘The thing 
that makes for peace above all others,’’ as 
Aldous Huxley observes,' ‘‘is the systematic 
practice in all human relationships of non- 
violence.’’?’ The outstanding contribution 
of Mahatma Gandhi to the achievement 
of this aim for which every human being 
craves is that he, more than any other 
world teacher, living or dead, has not 
only conceived a social philosophy based 
on non-violence, but has also practised what 
he preaches, and has inspired thousands of 


T Ends and Means. 


his countrymen and women to accept the 
creed in their daily life. In a_ sense, 
Gandhiji is a prophet, because he foresaw, 
long before most others did, the chasm into 
which the civilization that had enthralled u 
was drawing us. He had begun to think of 
a new way of life based on non-violence long 
before the conflicts that now threaten 
engulf us had manifested themselves. 
Explaining the significance of the Char- 
kha as the symbol of non-violence, Gandhiji 
says: ‘‘The Charkha had become part of 
the programme of love. As I was picturing 
life based on non-violence, I saw that it 
must be reduced to the simplest terms cot: 
sistent with high thinking. Food and rai: 
ment will always remain the prime necessiti¢s 
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of life. Life itself becomes impossible if 
these two are not assured. For non-violent 
defence, therefore, society has to be so con- 
structed that its members may be able, as 
far as possible, to look after themselves in 
the face of an invasion from without or dis- 
turbances from within. Just as a domestic 
kitchen is the easiest thing in such circum- 
stances, the ¢akli or at the most the spinning 
wheel and the loom are the simplest posses- 
sions for the manufacture of cloth. Society 
based on non-violence can only consist of 
groups settled in villages in which voluntary 
co-operation is the condition of dignified 
and peaceful existence. A society which 
anticipates and provides for meeting 
violence with violence will either lead a 
precarious life or create big cities and maga- 
tines for defence purposes. It is not un- 
reasonable to presume from the state of 
Europe that its cities, its monster factories 
and huge armaments are so intimately in- 
terrelated that the one cannot exist without 
the other. The nearest approach to civiliza- 
tion based upon non-violence is the erstwhile 
village republic.’’ 

In an age when democracy is recognized 
asthe basis of society, it is pertinent to 
point out that a society of the type that 
Gandhiji contemplates has inherent in it the 
elements of a democratic constitution such 
as the industrial civilization that the modern 
world knows to-day has not been able to 
build up so far. Thinking minds in the 
West agree with Gandhiji in this respect. 
“A community which is still predominantly 
agricultural,’’ asserts Dr. A. D. Lindsay,’ 
“has the social basis of democracy secure.’’ 
“Consider,’’ he proceeds to remark, ‘‘the 
nature of large scale mechanical production. 
Its economic efficiency has been increasingly 
based on a concentration of planning and 
initiative in a few hands. In modern indus- 
try, the organization and discipline of men 
has become in itself an instrument of pro- 
duction—a few have governed, and the great 
mass of workers have been organized and 
“TT Believe in Democracy. 
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disciplined. Thus, the structure of modern 
production itself is essentially undemocra- 
tic.’’? ‘“‘If the responsibility and indivi- 
duality produced in a country by agricultural 
life are a good seed-ground of democracy,’’ 
he concludes, ‘‘the denial of responsibility 
and individuality incident to mass production 
is a very bad one .... In an industrial 
society, most men depend for their livelihood 
on finding a place in the system 
They have none of that natural economic 
independence and security which largely 
prevail in a democratic agricultural society.” 
It is through the constructive pro- 
gramme that Gandhiji seeks to take the 
nation along the path of non-violence and 
democracy in action in matters that affect 
its daily life. That programme represents 
the achievement of Poorna Swaraj by truth- 
ful and non-violent means, The pursuit of 


the desired goal through violent and, there- 
fore, untruthful means is unacceptable to 
him because of its inevitable concomitant— 
the destruction of property, life and truth. 


A civilization based on violence breeds 
the passion for power and where power 
politics holds sway, perfect equality— 
economic or otherwise—such as is connoted 
by his definition of complete independence, 
is inconceivable. To him, independence is 
a structure built on sand if it is not built 
upon the solid foundation of economic 
equality. Economic equality, however, he 
holds, is possible only in a state of society 
based on non-violence, On the economic 
plane, non-violence means the pursuit of 
Swadeshi, the elimination of the profit. 
motive and the competitive spirit, the 
assurance of a minimum subsistence to 
every member of society, the promotion 
of village self-sufficiency and, lastly, the 
according of the supreme place even in 
mundane matters to the things of the 
spirit. 

What exactly is connoted by the term 
Swadeshi? Gandhiji’s broad definition is 
that any article is Swadeshi if it subserves 
the interest of the millions, Amplifying 
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his view, Gandhiji explains that an industry 
to be Indian must be manned by Indians, 
both skilled and unskilled. Its capital and 
machinery should be Indian. The labour 
employed should have a living wage and be 
comfortably housed, while the welfare of 
the children of the labourers should be 
guaranteed by the employers. This defini- 
tion, however, does not fully bring out 
Gandhiji’s conception. Swadeshi, according 
to him, is that sentiment in us which 
prompts us in our daily dealings to 
patronize the goods of our immediate 
neighbours rather than the goods brought 
from distant places, which calls upon each 
individual or group to depend for his or its 
sustenance mainly upon the immediate 
environment. This postulates the education 
of the consumer and the acceptance by him 
of sacrifice for the furtherance of the cause 
that he seeks in the interest of society. 
In communities organized on the modern 
Western pattern, sections of society are 
State to undergo 
What Gandhiji 


called upon by the 
sacrifices in various forms. 
wants is not obedience secured by the 
coercion of the State but the willing co- 
operation of the growing section of the 
community, as they come to recognize the 


implications of the spirit of  Swadeshi, 
voluntarily to subject themselves to a 
sacrifice for the cause. Apart from the effect 
on the purses of the people, this calls for a 
change in their tastes and their outlook 
which may take some time to be brought 
about. If, however, the education of the 
public proceeds as Gandhiji would have it, 
and touches sooner or later the life of every 
single individual in India, the result, in his 
words, will be to make everyone feel aglow 
with the possession of a power that 
is hidden within himself and make him 
proud of his identity with every drop of the 
ocean of Indian humanity. The non-violence 
of this spirit of Swadeshi will thus make 
it a potent force in revolutionizing economic 
life. 

As Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has often 
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pointed out, Mahatma Gandhi’s outlook 
on life being essentially that of a great 
humanitarian, he is naturally not interested 
in economic theories and doctrines. Never. 
theless, there are aspects of his philosophy 
which distinguish his way of thinking and 
of action from those of the capitalist 
school of thought which has dominated eco- 
nomic life almost all over the world for well- 
nigh overa century. If the profit-motive 
is not anathema to Gandhiji and if he does 
not seek its absolute elimination, it is 
because he contemplates production being 
carried on by individuals, on a restricted 
scale according to their capacity, on a basis 
of self-sufficiency and for the services of 
their neighbours. Where production is 
largely decentralized, the profit-motive has 
not much scope for play. But that produce. 
tion should be for use and not for profit is 
common ground between his creed and that 
of socialism. Production being for the 
service of the community and not for the 
enrichment of individuals or groups, the 
competitive spirit, such as has full play 
under laissez faire, is at a discount and yields 
place to co-operation in the service of the 
community. Even if Gandhiji may not 
claim that the instruments of production 
should be socialized, he insists that their 
control should not be at the discretion of 
individuals or of corporations. They should 
be deemed as being at the disposal of the 
community in the sense of subserving its 
purposes and its interests. It is for this 
reason that he demands the nationalization 
of all large scale centralized industries such 
as are essential for the needs of the com- 
munity ; though, according to him, these 
should be much less important in the life of 
the nation than the decentralized industries 
through which the bulk of the country’s 
production should be organized. 

It is through the dispersal of production 
and the enforcement of the doctrine of 
trusteeship that he seeks to establish econo 
mic equality in India as a pattern for hums 
nity to follow elsewhere. This brings into 
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play the creed of non-violence which, while 
ensuring subsistence to every one who works, 
prevents exploitation of the weak by the 
strong, of the unorganized by the organized, 
of the poor by the rich, of the employee by 
the employer. A non-violent system of 
government Gandhiji avers, is an impossi- 
bility, so long as the wide gulf between the 
rich and the hungry millions persists. There 
has to be, on the one hand, a levelling down 
of the few rich in whose hands is concen- 
trated the bulk of the nation’s wealth and, 
on the other, a levelling up of the naked 
millions. Gandhiji hopes for a voluntary 
abdication on the part of the capitalists of 
wealth and the power it confers, failing 
which there is bound to be, he fears, a 
violent revolution. The non-violent way, 


therefore, is the acceptance of his doctrine 
of trusteeship. 

What are the main features of this 
doctrine, apart from the underlying assump- 
tion of e¢onomic equality ? The first is that 
the use of any property that is possessed by 


the capitalist owner is determined by social 
"necessity, and, secondly, that its ‘manage- 
ment should be in keeping with equalitarian 
ideas of social justice. The trustee is, 
albeit, a self-appointed manager; but his 
administration has to be subject to social 
controls. Lastly, he should recognize that 
he is a trustee for all the wealth which he 
collects. What he retains for his own use 
may depend not upon his discretion but 
upon the direction of the community, the 
maximum he is permitted to retain being 
not more than a multiple of the average 
tarnings of those engaged in the enterprise 
from which the gains are obtained. Gandhiji 
does not claim that the doctrine of trustee- 
ship has been examined in all its bearings, 
much less worked out by him in all its 
manifold aspects. It provides, however, 
for a non-violent transition from the present 
stage of capitalist domination to that of a 
defunctionalized capitalism. Instead of 
destroying or liquidating the wrong-doer as 
has been done in Russia, an attempt is 
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made, as Mr. M. R. Masani puts it,’ to 
undo the wrong of the anti-social use of 
property without resort to the authority of 
the State. 

The transition is best secured by in- 
troducing the principle of decentralization 
of production, ‘‘Its supreme merit,’’ it has 
been observed, ‘‘lies in the fact that it pre- 
vents the emergence of wide disparities in 
income and style of living.’’ The average 
individual producer is so concerned about 
earning a competence and laying by, if 
possible, a small surplus for emergencies 
that he cannot think in terms of increasing 
his margin of profit. Production carried on 
by such individuals can scarcely be said to be 
based on the profit-motive, so that the en- 
couragement of production by these indivi- 
duals or their guilds or co-operatives work- 
ing on a small scale leads, necessarily, tothe 
elimination of the profit motive in production. 

It tends also to eliminate another factor 
which has spelt ruin for our economy, name- 
ly competition. With the emphasis removed 
from personal gain the competitive spirit 
has little scope for play. With its disappear- 
ance one may hope to see the avoidance of 
the economic waste that competition involves, 
apart from the social evils such as ill-will 
and bitterness that it breeds, and the con- 
flicts to which it gives rise. The incentives 
for labour will be the service of the commu- 
nity, production for use, and the enrichment 
of all rather than the aggrandisement of the 
few. The road of decentralization is also 
the road to responsible self-government. To 
quote Mr. Aldous Huxley, again,‘ ‘‘At 
present the management of large scale pro- 
duction is in the hands of irresponsible in- 
dividuals seeking profit...... Itis the 
uncoordinated activity of large scale produc- 
tion that leads to these periodical crises and 
depressions which inflict such untold hard- 
ship upon the working masses of the people 
in industrialized countries. Small scale 
production carried on by individuals who 
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run the instruments with which they per- 
sonally work is not subject to periodical 
slumps. Furthermore, the ownership of the 
means of small scale personal production has 
none of the disastrous political, economic 
and psychological consequences of large scale 
production—loss of independence, enslave- 
ment to an employer, insecurity of the 
tenure of employment In this way 
many of the advantages of individualism 
ean be preserved and, at the same time, 
opposition to indispensable reforms will be 
minimized.’’ 

The contribution that Gandhiji has made 
to the correlating of the means of production 
to its ends is well brought out by Dr. 
V.K. R. V. Rao in an address delivered at the 
University of Delhi® where he examines the 
different constituents of work on which de- 
pends all economic activity. These are: the 
art element in work; the dignity and pride 
element in work; the personality killing 
element in work; the character forming 
element in work. All these are elements in 
economic activity which have a bearing on 
the development of human personality and, 
therefore, in the ultimate end of human 
activity. In economic activity as it is or- 
dered to-day, it is doubtful if there is scope 
for the free play of these factors. Economic 
life should be so organized as not to hamper 
but to foster and promote the end of all 
human activity, namely, the development 
of human personality. It may be ‘claimed 
for the policy of decentralized production, 
which Gandhiji seeks to promote, that it 
offers full scope for the play of the creative 
instinct, provides an atmosphere which safe- 
guards the self-respect and dignity of the 
individual, avoids the ignoring and sup- 
pressing of the personality of the worker 
and helps in the building up of the character 
of the individual as an entity and as a unit 
in the social organism. 

To Gandhiji, decentralized production 
is synonymous with the reduction of the use 

® An Essay on the Nature and Purpose of Econo- 
mic Activity. 
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of machinery. His condemnation of the 
machine is based on two grounds, economic 
and sociological, but both arise out of the 
do¢trine of non-violence which colours his 
entire outlook on life. The sociological 
approach is the same as that which inspires 
humanitarians of his way of thought in 
various countries. For instance, Mr. L. P, 
Jacks® traces the emergence of the machine 
from its proper place asa servant of man- 
kind into a state where there has been a 
“‘surrender in our social life of the creative 
principle to the mechanical.’’ The dominat- 
ing position which the machine has come 
to occupy in life has bred a passion for 
control; hence, planning for the future has 
to be on mechanistic lines. The machine 
should be subordinate to the creative pur- 
pose of life. Believing in the possibility of 


re-educating men in the right use of machin- 
ery, Mr. Jacks hopes for a time when 
machines need not be destroyed, but will be 
mastered ‘‘when creativeness will have got 
the upper hand of them using them for its 


own ends and inventing new ones for the 
same purpose—the most splendid creative 
age the world has ever seen, our present 
mechanical age being the road to it. That 
day if it ever dawns will be a good day for 
religion and for other things as well for joy, 
for peace and for good-will among men. 
In that day, competition will’turn no more 
on who can get the most of this world’s 
goods, but on who can make the finest use 
of them, the new competition, creative com- 
petition, which enables all who take part in 
it, spurring them to surpass themselves and 
binding them together in the pursuit of ex- 
eellence—the dynamic bond of the universe.” 

Gandhiji’s attitude is similar, but more 
emphatic, and yet less visionary. Writing 
nearly twenty years ago, he observed: ‘*Ma- 
chinery has its place; it has come to stay. 
But it should not be allowed to displace 
human labour. An improved plough is 4 
good thing. But if by some chance one 
man could plough up the whole of the land 
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of India and control all the agricultural 
produce, and if the millions had no other 
oecupation, they would starve, and being 
idle, they would become dunces, as many 
have already become. There is-hourly dan- 
ger of many more being reduced to that 
unenviable state. I would welcome every 
improvement in the cottage machine, but I 
know that it is criminal to displace hand 
labour by the introduction of power-driven 
spindles, unless one is at the same time 
ready to give millions of farmers some other 
oecupations in their homes.’’ This is the 
sociological and economic argument all 
rolled into one. 

Machinery, therefore, must be dethroned 
from the place of exclusiveness and ex- 
ploitation enjoyed by it, and its indiscrimi- 
nate use should be prevented in view of its 
potentiality for economic waste and destruc- 
tion. Simple tools and instruments, as well 
assuch machinery as saves individual labour 
and lightens the burden of the millions of 
cottages, aids mass labour and simplifies it 
oradds to the volume of employment, are all 
welcome. The movement for the revival of 
village industries, Gandhiji explains, will 
protect any machinery which, without 
depriving masses of men of the opportunity 
to work, helps the individual and increases 
his efficiency, and which he can handle at 
will without being its slave. When Gandhiji 
observes that he considers it a sin and an 
injustice to use machinery for the purpose 
of concentrating power and riches in the 
hands of the few, he bases his opposition, 
primarily, on the evils arising out of the 
tapitalist exploitation of the machine. But 
he goes further and holds that the evils that 
the machine brings in its train are inherent 
in the industrial civilization it promotes. 
Hence, he believes that the extended use of 
the machine may not be compatible with his 
concept of a free and just society. 

This position calls for some examination. 
The machine method may be easy but it is 
hot necessarily a blessing on that account. 
If the craze for it continues, Gandhiji 
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fears, a time will come when we shall be so 
incapacitated and weak that we shall begin 
to curse ourselves for having forgotten the 
use of our hands and other limbs. The 
elimination of drudgery is all to the good; 
but if human labour is reduced toa minimum 
there will arise the question of how best to 
employ the leisure that will be at the dis- 
posal of men and women, as also to get an 
opportunity to exercise their limbs so that 
they may digest the food they eat and thus 
grow strong and healthy. Are the useless 
unproductive expensive games and exercises 
which are encouraged to-day a suitable sub- 
stitute for the useful, productive handy 
occupations that are abandoned? ‘‘Leisure 
is good and necessary upto a point only’’ 
remarks Gandhiji, “‘for God created man to 
eat his bread by the sweat of his brow.’’ 
Hence, he dreads the prospect of our being 
able to produce all that we want, including 
our foodstuffs out of a conjurer’s hat, as it 
were! Moreover, as Prof. J. J. Anjaria 
has remarked® “‘labour is not a discomodity, 
a disutility always to be minimized—it is a 
life-giving force.’’ 

Similarly, the argument that the use of 
machinery promotes a rise in the standard 
of life is scarcely tenable in India when it is 
obvious that the growth of industrialism 
during the last half-a-century has not had 
the desired effect of bringing about any 
material change in the living conditions of 
the large masses of our population neither in 
the urban nor in rural areas. Besides, there 
is nothing meritorious, Gandhiji holds, in 
the mere multiplication of wants if that is 
deemed, as is so often done at present, a 
criterion of a rise in the standard of life. 

The argument that clinches the issue 
lies in the fact of the deteriorating effect 
the extensive use of machinery has on the 
problem of unemployment in the country. 
‘In a country where crores are without 
work,’? remarks Gandhiji, ‘‘to use any 
power except that of man is to still further 
increase the unemployment’’. The machine 
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may pour wealth into the pockets of the 
chosen few; little attention is paid to 
crores of people from whom the machine 
snatches away their bread. The process of 
industrialization, as it has gone on so far, 
instead of reducing the volume of unemploy- 
ment, has added to it; it has had the effect of 
throwing out of employment thousands of 
workers in cottages in rural areas and compel- 
ling them to draw scanty sustenance from the 
land. What the tragic consequences of such a 
process are is evident from the sad calamity 
which in 1943 overtook Bengal where the 
worst sufferers from the famine were land- 
less labourers and artisans and other cottage 
workers in the rural areas of the Province. 
In Bombay, where industrialization has 
made greater headway than in any other 
Province in India, the conclusion to which 
an expert committee, with Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas, an eminent industrialist, as 


Chairman and Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao, a dis- 
tinguished economist, as, Secretary, arrived 
at, may be summed up in the following words: 


‘Thus the industrial evolution and moderni- 
zation of the Province has seen the agricul- 
tural community suffering in two ways, 
namely, increasing pressure on land and 
increase in under-employment due to loss of 
subsidiary occupations.’’ 

There were according to the census of 
1931, at least 2 crores of totally unemployed 
persons in India. Adding to these the number 
of persons who, owing to the seasonal) charac- 
ter of the agricultural industry, are chroni- 
cally under-employed, the aggregate number 
of the unemployed may be put down at 4 
crores, a scomputed by Sir M. Visvesvarayya 
in his ‘‘Economic Planning for India’’. 
The problem of unemployment in India is 
thus, as Dr. Sudhir Sen points out,® not a 
residual one but a primary one. The number 
of persons employed in industries using 
mechanical power was less than 35 lakhs. 
Even if we include the numbers engaged in 
railways, shipping and mining and allowing 
for an increase in employment caused by the 
~ © The Conflict of Economic Ideologies in India, 
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War, we shall get a figure which is about 
one-tenth of the aggregate number of the 
unemployed. Apart, therefore, from the 
opposition to machinery which Gandhijj 
puts forward on idealistic grounds, there js 
the equally substantial ground for his objec. 
tion to the so-called technological progress 
which impoverishes the countryside and as 
a result degrades and dehumanizes the rural 
population. ‘‘Bread for all before cakes for 
some’’ is thus a ery for life-giving work 
which can be ignored, as Gandhiji has 
warned us time and again, only at the cost of 
the suffering and miseries of large sections 
of our population. 

Writing of the conditions in China 
which owing to the huge size of its popula. 
tion are nearly akin to ours, Prof. R. H. 
Tawney observes’: ‘‘In view of the long 
periods of enforced idleness to which the 
Chinese farmer is exposed—he is said, in 
parts of China not to be employed in agri- 
culture for more than a hundred days in the 
year—by-employments which supplement 
his income ought obviously to be en 
couraged. In the majority of European 
countries and particularly in those _ with 
large peasant populations, rural industries 
carried on in the cottage of the workers still 
play a more important part than is com- 
monly realized. In China, the impression of 
a superficial observer is that hardly a 
district is without one or more of them 
The dexterity, ingenuity, resourcefulness 
and, above all, sense of beauty of her common 
people, are a social and economic asset of 
inestimable value. The course of wisdom, 
it may be suggested, is to build upon them. 
‘‘Unfortunately,’’ he adds, (he wrote before 
the days of the movement for the reoganiza- 
tion of small scale industries through ¢0- 
operative societies took shape), ‘‘there are 
few signs that clear views have been formed 
of the part which such crafts are to play 
in the future economy of China.’’ Will their 
decline be accepted without demur as in 
England, or as in Germany, will an attempt 
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be made to preserve them by improving 
their productive technique and business 
organization? This means there should 
bea thorough investigation of our whole 
economy, and examination of the respective 
spheres of cottage and large scale industry. 
For himself, Gandhiji has defined the scope, 
the principal ground for his choice being 
that he is oppressed by the problem of un- 
employment. He wishes to plan for full 
employment because to him unemployment 
is waste. He wishes to see the entire 
employable population employed in pro- 
ductive work. Necessarily, therefore, the 
drive for the encouragement of cottage indus- 
tries must be intensified till the point of full 
employment is reached. For these reasons, 
Gandhiji looks upon the development of 
Khadi and other village industries as an 
integral feature of the national urge for 
freedom. They constitute, according to 
him, India’s peculiar contribution to the 
building up of the new social order in which 
he hopes pauperism, starvation and idleness 
willbe unknown. They provide scope for 
earnest national workers to identify .them- 
selves with the economic struggle of the 
nillions of the unemployed and under- 
employed in our villages. 

It may be urged, especially at a time like 
this when there has been devastation on a 
vast scale, that what the world needs to-day 
is the increase of production on a stupendous 
stale and that to secure this end, the stand- 
ard of productivity of the individual should 
beraised. At the same time, it is being 
increasingly recognized that there should be 
full employment provided for the whole em- 
ployable population if social security is to be 
tnsured for every unit in the community, 
Once the gaps caused by destruction have 
been repaired, the provision of full employ- 
ment will be possible in countries like Great 
Britain and the United States of America 
only on the basis of their ability €o increase, 
on an intensive scale, their exports to 
@untries which need these goods or on which 
the goods can be forced, Inasmuch as 
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every country will seek to develop its eco- 
nomy on the same basis, the free markets in 
which the industrially advanced countries 
can operate will be limited. Hence, the need 
for colonies, dependencies, mandated terri- 
tories, spheres of influence. The world 
will thus be confronted again with a fight 
for markets, the exploitation of the markets 
going hand in hand with the exploitation 
of labour, agricultural and industrial, of 
these unfortunate countries. Industrialism 
based on large scale production through 
centralized undertakings and Imperialism, 
open or disguised, must, therefore, march 
together ; the former is crippled without 
the latter. Imperialism in its turn brings 
about conflicts by arousing envy and rivalry 
amongst nations, each anxious, at least to 
hold on to what it has, if not greedy for 
further fields of exploitation. Thus, we 
have an endless succession of wars and in- 
terludes which are preparations for wars, 
presaging a dark future for humanity, unless 
the world realized where the mechanistic 
civilization leads it. 

Writing nearly twenty years ago, 
Gandhiji remarked that though he could not 
claim to know the diagnosis of the European 
disease, nor the remedy in the same sense in 
which he claimed to know both of India, he 
felt that, fundamentally, the disease was the 
same in Europe, as in India, despite the fact 
that the people of Europe enjoyed political 
power. Asian and African races were exploited 
for the benefit of the peoples of Europe, but 
the process of exploitation did not stop there, 
Shorn of all the camouflage, the exploitation 
of the masses of Europe was sustained by 
the same means by which the European 
races exploited their fellowmen in Asia and 
Africa. If they wish to free themselves 
from exploitation and degradation, the people 
of Europe should, according to Gandhiji, 
take to the path of non-violence in economic 
life. Undoubtedly, a juster distribution of 
the products of labour is necessary, but 
along with it must come a recognition of 
the basic fact of economic life that we should 
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all cease to think of getting what we can, 
and decline to receive what all cannot get. 
This immediately takes us, Gandhiji avers, 
to contentment and simplicity voluntarily 
adopted. Under the new outlook the multi- 
plication of material wants will not be the 
aim of life ; the aim will be rather their 
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restriction consistently with comfort. Only 
if Bhis ideal makes a successful appeal to the 
peoples of the war-torn world, can we hope 
to check exploitation and its consequent de. 
gradation of the exploitor and the exploited 
and to end the struggles for economic 
supremacy and political domination. 
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HEN the attention of the whole country 
is concentrated on the need of under. 
taking gigantic national reconstrue- 

tion plans, the need of leadership in every 
aspect of human life can hardly be over 
emphasised. Human civilization is to a 
great extent the product of leadership— 
leadership of ideals and ideas, of executive 
ability and organizational capacity. The 
progress and speed of western civilization 
during the last few centuries has been due 
almost exclusively to leadership. This 
leadership is the result of a new outlook on 
life, a new purpose in education, of the 
democratization of education and the crea- 
tion of a social and economic order which is 
willing to inspire and encourage personal 
initiative and self expression. 

Conditions in India, and perhaps in the 
whole of the Orient, have unfortunately 
never been favourable to its growth on an 
extensive scale. Narrow social outlook, the 
caste system, the patriarchal joint family, 
the purdah system and the position of the 
woman in society, the absence of strong 
and independent national governments 
backed by a keenly developed national 
consciousness and the absence of domestic 
education—have all been detrimental to the 
advancement of leadership amongst all 
classes of peoples. Nevertheless, several 
important factors have contributed lately 
towards a rapid change in the social 
environment which has made possible its 


growth and development in the life of the 
country. Political freedom and education 
are the two greatest contributing factor 
towards the creation of leadership. Among 
others the industrial revolution in India and 
the growth of urbanism may be mentioned 
as being significant. An intensive study of 
social forces reveals that the presence of 
conflict in human relationship accompanied 
by an awareness of it stimulates naturally the 
growth of leadership. Conflicts in India- 
political, industrial, economic, religious and 
social—during the present century have 
created, even amongst the masses, a nev 
leadership, elementary though it may be 
due to their immaturity and lack of en 
lightenment. 

The present century, therefore, began 
with a turn for the better in every direction 
and the immense progress of the country 
since 1905 in the fields of politics, trade and 
commerce, industry, art, science, education, 
social life and social organization, in fact, 
in every branch of national life, has been 
due to an increasing supply of leadership of 
varying degrees of importance and ability. 
The greater the increase in its supply the 
keener has been the realisation of the need 
of more and more leaders in ever-increasing 
fields of human activity. The comparatively 
small supply of leadership available to the 
country so far has widened the horizons 
which it can function. It has not only 
increased the fields of human endeavour 
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buat so inspired the nation with ambition 
ada love for achievement that India will 
not be satisfied any longer with a position in 
the world which is not befitting her historical 
heritage, her vast populations and her pre- 
mier position on the continent of Asia. 

It is, therefore, but right that the need 
for leadership is fulfilled quantitatively, 
and that men and women who possess clear 
and creative ideals, keen, resourceful, and 
inventive abilities of mind, a higher level 
ofefficiency and administration, organiza- 
tional, technical and scientific ability, a 
nobility of character with shining virtues 
of sincerity, courage, independence, per- 
severance, and finally a willingness for self- 
less service and capacity for sacrifice are 
put in the service of the country. 

It is very often said that leadership is 
born and it cannot be created. It is true 
that the child of the Force or Will tempera- 
nentis born with an independent spirit which 
isintolerant of opposition and frustration. 
But the type of leadership that is required 
inthe modern world can be acquired pro- 
vided the opportunities required for self- 
expression and initiative are present 
as a fundamental characteristic of the social 
environment. It can be even stated that 
there is no human being who is incapable 
of displaying a capacity to lead in some 
form or other during the whole life-time. 
Natural leadership is crushed by poverty, 
defeat, frustration, coercion and fear which 
reso evident in the lives of millions all 
wer the world. Bernard Shaw, in his 
expressive way, speaks of ‘‘the release of 
impulses’’ of the masses of the world. To 
state it differently : The same opportuni- 
ties that are provided to a few in the present 
social order, if offered extensively to larger 
Populations, will naturally and gradually 
stimulate the latent powers of leadership 
ind make them active to satisfy the needs 
of human progress. 

Freedom, opportunity and education are 
the three basic fountain heads of construc- 
tive and rational leadership. The positive 
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absence of these three also creates leaders 
in the world of a different character who 
achieve strength and ability through expe- 
rience and conflict. It is but right that not 
only India, but the whole of humanity should 
have unrestricted freedom, opportunity and 
education so that the attainments of civiliza- 
tion, which are products of creative leader- 
ship, may shine better. 

The social background and traditions of 
a community very greatly influence the 
opportunities available for developing leader- 
ship amongst all classes. The democratic 
society contributes more towards its growth: 
than any other form of Society; for sucha 
society recognises the principle of persona- 
lity and allows personal freedom to the 
maximum extent in conformity with the 
requirements of social health, security and 
stability. 

While Societies where there is sex equality 
and where both the sexes are permitted res- 
ponsible freedom and opportunity to develop 
mutually healthy relationship, from very early 
age, promote the development of leadership, 
those where sex repressions, inhibitions and 
frustrations predominate arrest its growth. 
Besides, every community requires the leader- 
ship of both men and women, and any kind 
of male domination deprives the community 
of having the advantage of female leadership 
which is so vital to the growth of innumerable 
aspects of family and social life. : 

The relationship between age and youth 
is another factor that influences the possibi- 
lities of leadership. Societies in which adults 
are friends of the young, advising and 
guiding them in all important matters, but 
atthe same time encouraging independent 
thought and action, and providing them with 
opportunities for self-expression contribute 
the utmost towards the continuity of human 
progress and establish a chain of leaders 
which is never broken. Where youth 
is habituated to submission and adult 
domination, adequate experience of life can- 
not be obtained, opportunities for leadership 
can occur only very late in life; and even 
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at that it will be less mature and efficient 
than a leadership which has been tempered 
by experience from a very early age. 

In all societies there are functions of 
leadership, authority and service which cater 
to the welfare of the community, and oppor- 
tunities should be made available to youth 
to meet these important social responsibi- 
lities from a very early age, if necessary, 
with the guidance and co-operation of more 
mature leaders. 

There is nothing which contributes so 
much towards the training and growth of 
leadership than loving life. The ground 
_ for it is prepared almost from the very first 
day of the life of the child. The creative 
leader is born in the healthy atmosphere of 
a happy family. Conjugal happiness of the 
married couple gives a unique advantage to 
the child to develop and grow in an atmos- 
phere of security and helpfulness. It is 
true that a certain type of leader arises from 
an environment of frustration, cruelty and 
struggle, but the leader who is created by 
the inspirated affection and care of his 
parents makes a unique contribution to the 
progress of mankind. 

The home and physical and human 
surroundings give a distinct stamp to human 
life from a very early age. No doubt, the 
slum and the humble cottage has often pro- 
duced leaders. But the squalor and the 
struggle of life have been distinctly marked 
on their ideas and activities. It is not 
palaces and surroundings of luxury but the 
simple, healthy, happy home uncontaminated 
by ugliness and filth that can create a con- 
structive and creative leadership which will be 
successfulin the ordinary walks of human life. 
Whilst ugly surroundings have indeed creat- 
ed and inspired an impressive list of leaders, 
healthy human companionship from a very 
early age is vital for the growth of leader- 
ship. Not only the members of the family 
but neighbours and street companions, 
school-mates and friends on the playground 
contribute towards the development of 
leadership. Human companionship and 
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association need to be creative and inspiring 
to cultivate right ideals, ideas and ambitions 
from early childhood. 

The vital factor, however, that moulds 
character and shapes initiative and self-ex. 
pression is Home Education. This educationis 
most unlike the education imparted in 
schools, as it is an almost unconscious pro- 
cess of moulding and shaping the human 
mind and behaviour, encouraging and in- 
spiring useful experiences that directly con- 
tribute to the growth of the leader. Intelli- 
gent affection and a total absence of physical 
punishment, harshness and unnecessary 
scoldings are vital to the growth of leader. 
ship. Ideal home surroundings give an 
opportunity to the child for maximum 
growth physically, emotionally and mentally, 
The childhood of the future leader should be 
full of healthy and creative play and energe- 
tie activity. The atmosphere of freedom 
and absence of unnecessary restraint, helped 
by friendly adults who do not dominate and 
dwarf the life of the child will lay a deep 
foundation which will awaken the qualities 
of leadership which are latent in more 
children than is ordinarily known. 

The wise parent who fosters the habit 
of self-expression in the child cultivates the 
habit of self-help and self-dependence which 
are the essential qualities of leadership. The 
child should be given every opportunity to 
face obstacles and master its environment, 
It should learn to manage its own affairs, 
and even such other affairs which could be 
attended to according to its age and ability. 
This does not, however, mean that a child 
should be permitted to dominate its friends 
and associates ; leadership should always be 
cultivated together with the spirit of service 
and a willingness to help others. 

There is a controversy even now between 
those who advocate the pre-school and those 
who maintain that the child should receivé 
as much education at home as possible and 
should join school as late as possible. The 
pre-school is mainly a product of the present 
century. Whether it is Kindergarten, 
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Montessori or any other type of Nursery 
School, there is no doubt that an institution, 
with its helpful and healthy environment, 
its special type of trained and sympathetic 
teachers, its play interests and equipment, 
and its scientific methods of training, is most 
useful for cultivating some of the important 
traits of a leader. Leadership in the nursery 
school is always encouraged, and the selected 
type of play activities fostered amongst 
associates of equal age give immense scope 
for its development. The application of the 
activity principles in pre-school education, 
which habituates the child to persistent 
activity, experimentation and experience, 
is one of the most useful features contri- 
buting to the training of a leader. 

What can be said of pre-school educa- 
tion cannot unfortunately be said of primary 
and secondary education as they exist in 
India at the present day. Of course, there 
aresome excellent and useful educational 
institutions that realise the importance of 
leadership and encourage the young to avail 


themselves of every opportunity for self- 


expression and initiative. But the educa- 
tional system as such, permeated and domi- 
nated as it is by political considerations of 
those who laid the foundation of this educa- 
tion in very early days, is not meant to 
cultivate and train leadership. The teach- 
ing staff, the curriculum, the class room, 
the methods of teaching—all combine to rob 
the young of any opportunity for such 
training. The absence of incentives for 
independent thinking accompanied by the 
absence of activity and healthy play experi- 
tnees all contribute to thwart rather than 
ticourage leadership. It is only in extra 
turricular activities and in free activities out- 
side the school that the young find any real 
opportunity for self-expression, and leader- 
ship, 

In the training of leaders the school 
las to play an immense part. The entire 
tystem of education needs to be radically 
Werhauled. It is the task of the teacher 
0 inspire the young and develop their 
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ability to lead by making each history lesson 
an example of leadership achievement, The 
school laboratory and the workshop (un- 
fortunately there is none in even the best of 
Indian schools) are other spheres which can 
provide opportunities for such training. 
A radical overhauling of modern school 
curricula will help to introduce many new 
subjects and will radically alter many old 
ones. Nature study, Geography, History and 
Biology can especially inspire leadership and 
ambition, School administration and arrange- 
ment can themselves provide excellent 
opportunities for training in leadership. 
As illustrations, the Monitor system and 
the Dalton Plan may be cited. The Bugston 
and other experiments have revealed unique 
ability on the part of youth to manage their 
own affairs. In schools the best opportunity 
for training in leadership is, of course, 
provided by the playground and the extra 
curricular activities. Most of these will be 
dealt with presently in youth activities under 
voluntary youth organizations. 

When dealing with this subject the 
Scout and alleged movements’ should 
naturally receive our best attention. An 
excellent youth programme like scouting has 
unfortunately been sadly riddled in India 
by political controversies. Scoutcraft can 
be generally divided into its four main 
spheres. The Scout Promise and Laws lay 
the general foundation of ideal character 
and citizenship. The four general tests 
lay down an excellent practical course in 
general knowledge. Unique contribution to 
every possible known youth interest is made 
by the Proficiency Badges which by them- 
selves are training fields for leadership, 
Finally, there is the most important sphere 
of open air life—camping, hiking, tramping, 
tracking and innumerable other activities 
that are the best training fields for leader- 
ship. Only the first of the four spheres of 
activities have invited bitter controversy. 
It is upto the authorities of the Scout Move- 
ment both in England and India to sacrifice 
the less fundamental aspects of the Scout 
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Movement so that Scouting can make its 
unique contribution towards the training 
of thousands of boys and girls in leader- 
ship. The best preparation for leadership 
is afforded to youth on the playground and 
in movements organized by themselves for 
their own welfare. Important youth move- 
ments were born all over the world at the 
end of the last war, or even earlier. Virile 
youth organisations with attractive and 
efficient programmes gave scope for leader- 
ship and training of the young. Soviet 
Russia, Germany, Italy, Turkey, China, 
Japan, Sweden, Czekoslovakia, and many 
other countries created new movements of a 
nationalist character, whilst England, 


U.S. A., France and other countries already 
had organizations which catered to the wel- 
fare of youth, and incidentally provided 
adequate scope for leadership. 

In India the late Dr. Annie Besant and 
her able successor, Dr. G. 8. Arundale, gave 
a strong impetus to the youth movement. 


Pandit Malaviya and Mahatma Gandhi too 
inspired and encouraged the youth to lead, 
organize and do constructive work. At 
the beginning the Boy Scouts Association of 
India was under Dr. Besant’s leadership. In 
1917 the Seva Samiti organisations came into 
being. Later, organizations of a different 
kind came into existence, adopting names 
similar to the Y. M. C. A., like the Young 
Men’s Hindu Association, the Young Men’s 
Parsi Association, ete., though these associa- 
tions hardly had the clear ideals, efficient 
organization and adequate resources which 
the . international movement had. The 
Young Theosophists were very active 
between 1925 and 1930. Almost the same 
period saw the birth of the political youth 
leagues which took an active part in move- 
ments upto 1931. Earlier than this students’ 
organizations came to be formed with the 
birth of the Bombay Students’ Union ; since 
then a number of national students unions 
have entered the field, taking an active part 
in political and other matters. The 
- communal spirit that developed in later years 
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also permeated the life of youth and the 
older Muslim Students’ Union evolved into 
junior branches of the Muslim League jp 
many parts of India. 

It is unfortunate that the unsettled 
political life of the country and the con- 
troversial problems that effect our national 
life have all along prevented the proper 
growth and development of a constructive 
youth movement that would lead towards 
leadership, organization and creativeness, 
The bitter controversies in the Scout Move- 
ment started when Pandit Malaviya created 
a separate movement in the North, refusing 
to join the Boy Scouts Association of India 
in the South led by Dr. Mrs. Besant. The 
first visit of Lord Baden Powell did not 
succeed in creating a united organization 
whilst his second visit completed the breach 
that already existed and created the so-called 
Indian National Scout Association. The 
Scout Round Table Conferences that broke 
down created the powerful Hindustan Scout 
Association but a united body still remained 
distant on account of political controversies. 

The Physical Culture Movement, the 
Gymnasia Movement and the Playground 
Movement are most essential for leadership 
training. Unfortunately, India still lacks 
any well organised Physical Culture Move. 
ment for the young. Political and communal 
controversies created through various types 
of Akhadas all over India and different 
volunteer organizations, like the Hindustan 
Seva Daland commercial organizations like 
the Rashtriya Seva Sangh and the Muslim 
National Friends, came into existence. The 
National Olympic Association hardly inspires 
the youth of the country and especially the 
masses. Both Indian and foreign games, like 
Atya-patya, Hutu-tu, Khokho, Volley Ball, 
Foot Ball, Basket Ball, Hockey etce., that pro- 
vide such excellent opportunities for leader 
ship, lack an appeal for the young, though 
the labour welfare departments, community 
centres, etc., have introduced these games il 
their respective spheres of influence. Ther? 
are, however, innumerable other youll 
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interests that creatively employ the lives of 
youths and provide them with healthy re. 
ereation and also contribute towards creating 
even an intellectual and technical Jeadership 
for the country. 

Next to the Playground, Gymnasia and 
Athletics, outdoor life has the greatest appeal 
for all youths of the world. A few progres- 
sive schools, the Scouting Association and 
to some extent the University Training 
Corps provide an opportunity for life in the 
open air. But camping, hiking, tramping, 
mountaineering, tracking, nature study and 
innumerable other healthy pastimes of the 
young that build character, create courage, 
develop resourcefulness and train leadership 
are hardly evident in the basic activities of 
instructions and organizations. dealing with 
young people. It is curious that India with 
its vast coast-line and its many rivers, lakes 
and tanks has created no great enthusiasm for 
swimming. Likewise cycling, the cheapest 
mode of travel, which is one of the most 
important factors of leadership training, 
hardly oceupies any place in the programmes 
and activities of our youth. ; 

The superior technical leadership in the 
West, which has led to the growth of indus- 
try, is greatly due to the way in which 
this type of leadership of the boys and 
girls were developed in the early years 
oflife. The activity principle in the pre- 
school period is followed by a many-sided 
development of youngsters through hobbies. 
Boys and girls craft circles, and opportu- 
nities provided at home for making things, 
foster creativeness and self-expression at 
every stage in life. The Model Engineer’s 
Club in Bombay is probably the first of its 
kind in India. The boy has innumerable 
technical interests like handiwork, fretworks, 
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knife carving, modelling, papier mache, wire 
work, painting, drawing, ete. If schools and 
private clubs could provide small workshops 
and laboratories more youth interests, like 
wood turning, saw machinist experience, 
modelling, book-binding, mechanics, electri- 
cal experiments, experiments in applied 
chemistry, radio engineering, could be deve- 
loped at a small cost. While many boys’ 
interests are common also to girls, special 
interests of the latter, like flower making, 
embroidery, felt work, raffia, barbola, wax 
work, cooking, cutting, fancy work, laundry 
work, ete., could be added to help the woman 
to become an economic asset to the family 
and add to its meagre income; and at the 
same time leadership could be cultivated 
where there is greater interest and ability. 

Where leadership is absent the early 
periods wiil naturally be full of difficulties, 
obstacles and struggle. But, after a brief 
periord of action and organization, leadership 
will inspire larger and larger numbers and 
all aspects of human life will demonstrate 
a freshness, vitality and creativeness which 
are absent to a great extent At the present 
day. The immediate task is to realise the 
vital importance of leadership and make 
bold adjustments in human society. The 
freedom that we pine for in political field 
ean be easily introduced in the social frame- 
work and the family. The new atmosphere 
of freedom, thus created in the family and 
society is sure to build up dynamic persons, 
kindled with robust enthusiasm and love 
for action. When the like atmosphere of 
freedom permeates our educational institu- 
tions, playgrounds and all other spheres 
where youth learns and grows, we may expect 
to realize the nation abundant in its citizens 
and leaders. 

















AGRESTIC SERFDOM IN NORTHERN INDIA 
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HE employment of human labour in 
agriculture gives rise to many problems 
with regard to the type and conditions 

of work which are of supreme importance. 
In India, as in all agricultural countries 
of the world, forced labour has played an 
important part in supplying a permanent 
source of power in times when family or 
hired help was scarce. Although agriculture 
was regarded as the most honourable of pro- 
fessions, it was, nevertheless, considered a 
suitable employment for slaves who ultimate- 
ly outnumbered the other type of workers. 

The system of personal servitude is a 
picturesque relic of the past. Though the 
history of the development of village com- 
munities in northern India does not throw 
sufficient light on the origin and growth of 
agrestic serfdom, there is ample evidence 
that this pernicious custom is not exotic to 
India. Asa trait of culture, agrestic serfdom 
is a creation of environmental pressure, 
and must be attributed a parallel growth in 
different regions of the earth; and though 
it manifests itself in multifarious forms at 
different times and in different places, it 
shrinks in essence to a simple economic 
product of the geographical environment. 
Whenever a transition in economic stages 
is forced by the pressure of physical environ: 
ment—soil, climate, fauna and flora—new 
economic institutions evolve themselves and 
gradually merge into the social structure, 
thus making adaptation quicker and easier. 
The agrarian history of India shows that 
agrestic serfdom is a socio-economic institu- 
tion, evolved out of an imperious economic 
necessity in a closed system of village 
economy. 

Agrestic serfdom is not a primitive 
institution,and therefore, it cannot be traced 
back to the Collectional Economic Stage. 
It is essentially an industrial institution of 
late growth. In the pastoral stage, parti- 
cularly, where the peripatetic tribes became 
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comparatively more localized by practising ed 
meadow-husbandry, agrestic serfdom had eal 
gained good ground; whilst in the mor wh 
settled economic stages of village settlement, fan 
where agriculture became the principal the 
source of subsistence and other primitive del 
occupations subservient to cultivation, 
serfdom had come tostay. Where agricul sla 
ture is practised with crude implements and § 4g 
without the aid of domestic animals, where § 4 
the working population is scarce, where Tr 
the land must be reclaimed from the wilds ap 
and marshes, and where soil and climate B gg 
act as limiting factors for the employment & py 
of imported labour—it is not the capital that § an 


is wanted, but native labour to reclaim the 
land and cultivate it under difficult environ- 
mental conditions. Under these circun- 
stances bond-labour of the native population 
is introduced and pinned to the soil in 
conditions akin to slavery and serfdom, 

The institution of slavery in India, with 
special reference to agricultural slaves, 
seems to have been established in very 
remote times, and is linked up with the 
idea of innate dependence of Sudras and 
their perpetual slavery as one of the axioms 
of Brahmanism; hecause the Sudra issued 
from the feet of Purusa, the primeval male 
feet denoting service. Thus the original 
slaves were called Dasas or Sevaks, terms 
which signify eternal social and economic 
dependence, and the existence of Dasas was 
considered a liability redeemable only by 
service. 

As an established social institution 
slave labour was a conspicuous feature in 
ancient India. The Law Book of Narada 
enumerated fifteen different varieties of 
them. The Kutumbins, who cultivated land 
as a subsidiary means of livelihood, were 
understood by Kielhorn to be only serfs. 
Similarly, the Upavasas who formed the 
bulk of the landless class flourished in an 
aggressive state of serfdom, Kautalya gave 
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it his sanction as the lawful privilege of 
Government servants and the land-owning 
classes. The number of slaves was increased 
from time to time when the villagers captur- 
edin a war by an enemy were sold as agri- 
quitural slaves, or by addition of persons 
who sold themselves to landlords during 
famines, and to money-lenders for relieving 
themselves from the burden of cumulative 
debts. 

The nature and extent of agricultural 
slavery in northern India cannot be estimat- 
ed beyond the middle of the 18th century 
A.D. from the meagre data available. 
Traces, however, of agricultural slavery 
appear in the history of the occupation and 
development of the Chota Nagpur plateau 
by hordes of immigrants from the Ganges 
and Mahanadi valleys. The Munda chiefs 
were the first and original reclaimers of the 

—goik but were subjugated by the Oraons in 
the 10th century A. D. After about two 
hundred years the Oraons were crushed by 
Cheros and Kharwars who exercised domi- 
nion from Ranchi to Allahabad. In the 
13th century A. D., however, the first influx 
of Banias began from Bihar, the U. P. and 
Central India and, by a systematic policy of 
money-lending, these Dikkus (immigrant 
Mahajans) had assumed supremacy over 
large stretches of land and become jagirdars. 
With the increase of Hindu jagirdars there 
grew a competition for raiyats, and the sys- 
tem of bond-labour was inevitably introdue- 
ed. Agricultural slavery was therefore 
established long before the British occupa- 
tion of the Chota Nagpur territories. 

From the proceedings of the Council of 
Revenue dated 17th May, 1774, we learn 
that vending of persons as slaves to land- 
holders was abolished in Bhagalpur district 
ofBihar. Early in 1789 the Collector of 
Shahabad wrote to Lord Cornwallis request- 
ing speedy instructions as to the manner 
in which he should determine cases of agri- 
cultural and domestic slaves. In 1790 forced 
Santal labour was freely used in Birbhum 
clear jungles and reclaim land for cultivas 
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tion, and according to Southerland (1818) 
and Dunbar (1836) the Ghatwals and Dikkus 
had completely enslaved the aboriginal 
population of Santal Parganas, and the 
Santal insurrection which broke out in 1854 
was due to the oppression of usurers who 
had systematically reduced the Santals to 
poverty and slavery. In 1800 it was 
observed by several travellers that the con- 
dition of the indebted and landless agricul- 
tural labourers in Cooch Behar was akin to 
Villain Francs and Sokemen of the French 
and English manorial villages. In 1808 
Dr. Buchanan Hamilton made a minute 
survey of some of the districts of Bihar and 
concluded that agricultural slavery was a 
common feature of the rural economy of 
these regions, asis also evident from the 
answers of the Muftis and Pundits to the 
questions put by the Nizamat-i-Adalat in 
1809. 

In 1859 the ‘‘Statement Showing the 
Material and Moral Progress of India’’ 
showed that agricultural slavery still 
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prevailed in the Chota Nagpur plateau, the 
Ganges and Brahmaputra valleys, and the 


sub-Himalayan regions. From the classifi- 
cation of bond-slaves made by Professor 
Wilson (1865) and Sir W. Hunter (1872) we 
find that the system was introduced by 
moneyed Hindu settlers. It was organized 
primarily for forming various agricultural 
and domestic duties. In 1886 the Jesnit 
Missionaries, after converting them to 
Christianity, liberated many slaves from the 
clutches of their masters. The report of 
the Bailey Conference with Christian Mis- 
sionaries and landlords in 1890 brought to 
light the universal practice of Kamiauti 
(bond-labour) in northern India. 

The first systematic survey was made 
by Sifton in 1908, who observed that agri- 
cultural slavery was extending in all parts 
of Chota Nagpur, and in 1913 Bridges 
reported that almost the entire aboriginal 
population of Bihar had been enslaved by 
non-cultivating landlords. In 1930 Dr. Radha 
Kamal Mukerji during an unofficial in- 
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vestigation found that many villages of 
Ranchi, Hazaribagh and Pallamau were 
populated only by landless serfs. The 
Government of Bihar in 1934 deputed Chow- 
’ dhuri for an official enquiry into the nature 
and extent of Kamiauti and bond-labour in 
the province, but the report was not made 
public. Our systematic investigations from 
1933 to 1940, however, have brought to light 
several important points: first, that agricul- 
tural slavery in its original form does not 
exist any more, but appears in milder forms 
of ‘serfdom’ and ‘begar’; second, that 
newly reclaimed forest lands and unhealthy 
submontane tracts are hotbeds for agrestic 
serfdom ; third, that the system, though 
considerably now weakened, is not com- 
pletely suppressed and likely to persist 
until the bogie of absentee landlordism and 
non-cultivating owners is removed by 
drastic legislation. 

A distinction, however, might be drawn 
between slavery and serfdom. Slavery is 


the subjection of men individually, and a 
subjection which includes the whole person- 


ality of the slave. The master of the 
slave is entitled to all the services of the 
slave, including his personality or his very 
existence, which makes him a living chattel. 
Serfdom, on the other hand, is the subjec- 
tion of men individually or collectively for 
rendering services to the master in lieu of 
some Obligation. The slave owner may do 
with his slave whatever he is not by’ special 
laws forbidden to do; the master of a serf 
may require from his men such services or 
tributes only as the law allows him to 
require. 

Serfdom in India is characteristically 
a group status where custom still mainly 
controls status and tenure. The depressed 
and exterior castes are supposed to be 
degraded and despised and their members 
are in collective subjection to the members 
of higher castes. The fate of many caste- 
groups, whether due to poverty, low birth 
orthe nature of occupation, is sealed by 
forces of socio-economic nature which are 
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often beyond their control. Serfdom ip 
India, therefore, does not amount to personal 
servitude. Itis usufruct-servitude, with 
right to enjoy a thing, the property of 
which is vested in another, and to take its 
fruits, but not to destroy or fundamentally 
to alter its substance. While it extends for 
life, the usufruct right might be created for 
a fixed term, or it may be terminated by the 
death of the holder. 

Serfdom, therefore, will be used in the 
following pages to designate, first, a group 
subjection ; and second, a usufruct personal 
servitude. No doubt, under bad masters, 
it has assumed the form of primitive slavery 
and involved the entire personality of the 
serf, but recent legislation in all parts of 
India against slave-labour has brought this 
institution into a stage of further transac- 
tion. Thus we have passed from slavery 
to serfdom, and now to Begar, which is 
simply a seasonal servitude justified both by 
custom and law. This transition was forced 
by pressure of changing custom due to 
cultural penetration and diffusion, the 
opening up of dark regions, and a more 
effective political administration. Wher- 
ever the status of the peasant proprietor has 
been encroached upon by high-caste money- 
lenders, who have broken through the weak 
system of tenancy and usurped the land of 
poorer classes, the farm-hand verges on 
serfdom like that of the Chakar in Bengal, 
the Baramasiya in north Bihar, the Kamia 
in Chota Nagpur, the Muliya in Orissa, the 
Sewak in the U. P., the Hurwahee in Central 
India, the Cheora in Kumaon, the Shalkari 
in the C. P., the Halia in Gujarat, the 
Dubla in Bombay, and the Padial in 
Madras. 

Agrestic Serfdom, as a social liability 
to landlords, by virtue of their property 
ownership, has still a stronghold in certain 
backward agricultural regions of northern 
India, and appears to be an old and _heredi- 
tary practice. If one travels along the 
Himalayan base, from the valley of Kashmir 
to the Brahmaputra basin, a multitudinous 
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yariety of serfdom will be found associated 
with the agricultural practices of different 
regions. Purely physico-environmental 
rather than social causes are responsible for 
the consistent prevalence and inertia of 
agrestic serfdom in these ‘dark’ regions of 
thecountry. The institution, as old as the 
cultural history of the Aryans, has flourished 
uimpaired by the vagaries of times and 
has played an important part in the rural 
economy of the regions where it has been 
established. The vestigial remains of 
agrestic serfdom, still found under different 
forms, are briefly described below :— 

The Haliyas and Chyoras of Kumaon.— 
These are household slaves as well as slaves 
for the cultivation of the land, and are 
recruited from the Khasiya and Dom eastes 
respectively. Both these classes of slaves 
are dependent on their masters for food, 

shelter and clothing, and an obligation for 
the discharge of marriage expenses. Slavery 
in the form of household women slaves (who 
are also sold for immoral purposes) are not 
mcommon even under strict prohibitory 
measures. Up to 1840 the name Haliya 
was given to these Doms who were employed 
as ploughmen with their families, and could 
be sold with the land, that is, title in land 
also gave title to the slaves cultivating it. 
The Cheora, or the domestic slave could be 
sold or given away with his family without 
any reason being assigned. These slaves are 
ilmost solely confined to the hill-pattis and 
toBhabar regions, and along with many 
other low castes, such as Ruriyas, Orhs, 
Bhuls, Bhairsuwas, Agaris and Kolis, con- 
stitute the bulk of the agricultural serf 
population. All these castes represent 
apparently an aboriginal race and from time 
immemorial have played the part of serfs 
othe agricultural land holding-castes of 
the Bhotias, Khas-Rajputs and Bagbans. 
The Sewaks and Hariyas of Oudh.—The 
Sewak’ system is prevalent mostly in the 
submontane districts of Gonda, Bahraich, 
Basti, Gorakhpur, Kheri and everywhere 
av. the Ghagra river, and appears in 
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different forms under-modified conditions. 
The Tharus, Chamars, Nats, Doms and 
Ghoriyas, who are generally landless 
labourers, form the bulk of Sewak popula- 
tion. The Hariya is a seasonal serf, wher- 
as the Sewak is permanent. Both the 
Hariya and the Sewak are under a debt 
bondage, pure and simple. The ordinary 
sum so given varies from Rs. 20/- to 
Rs. 100/- according to the needs of the 
borrower, which, it must be noted, multi- 
plies to an enormous amount due to an 
exorbitant rate of interest. The Hariya can 
liberate himself any time after paying off his 
debt, but the bondage of the Sewak is 
hereditary, passing on to his children down 
to the remotest generation. It is quite 
common to meet labourers, whose forefathers 
entered into these obligations, and who still 
labour in their discharge, although well 


aware that they can discard them and be 
free to sell their labour in the open market. 
The serfs, however, never receive cash, and 
their grain pittance never exceeds their 


bare requirements, lest they should repay 
their debt and be lost to their master. 
Even when cash wages are received, they 
are never in a position to pay more than 
the interest during the year. 

The Hurwahees and Baramasiyas of 
North Bihar :—The lowest depth of serfdom 
is touched by the Baramasiyas of Bettiah, 
Motihari, Darbhanga and Pertabganj in 
North Bihar, who perform whatever menial 
services are required of them by their 
masters. They are purely domestic slaves 
and their serfdom is hereditary, whereas 
the Hurwahees are bond-servants who work 
in lieu of the interest due on the loan. The 
Baramarasiya is given a small pittance, but 
allowed a hut and the left over food from 
the master’s table. The Hurwahees often 
receive cash wages (not exceeding 113 of the 
daily rate), but on account of their extrava- 
gance the cash is utilized in drinks and 
feasts, and often the labour of women and 
children is pledged for paltry sums. 

The Chakars and Muliyas of Orissa.—The 
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Muliyas sre evidently the descendants of the 
forest races by whom the uplands of Orissa 
were inhabited before the Aryan conquest. 
At present there are three kinds of Muliyas: 
(a) Nitmajur, whose social position is 
de-facto that of aslave. He is a hereditary 
slave. He gets food and clothing from his 
master and works asa domestic slave. (b) 
Naga, who is also a slave, but of higher 
status and works on the field of his master. 
At harvest time he sleeps on the field to 
watch over the crops. He seldom receives 
cash wages, but in addition to the customary 
grain allowance he getsa strip from his 
master’s land (20-25 decimals) which he 
cultivates for himself. (c) Danda, who isa 
seasonal serf, hired usually for sowing or 
harvesting season, and paid in kind, 

The Kamias of Chota Nagpur :—The 
Kamias are bond servants of their masters. 
In return for a loan received, they bind 
themselves and often their generations, to 
perform whatever menial services are 


required of them in lieu of the interest 


due on the loan. Sach loans are usually 
borrowed at times of economic distress or 
social necessity. It is usually the poor 
labourers and low caste agriculturists who 
are victimised by those rich and high caste 
ryots and landlords who do not care to do 
the actual cultivation themselves. In Chota 
Nagpur, owing to the presence of a large 
aboriginal and depressed caste population, 
the Kamia system has become a ‘common 
feature of rural economy. The term Kamia 
stands for the fourfold characteristics of an 
agricultural labourer :— 

(a) A field worker whose labour is 
exacted by force. 

(b) A _ working client of the mahajan- 
cum-landlord master. 

(c) A farm hand whose duties are 
varied and many, and without whom the ‘Sir’ 
land of the landlord may lie uncultivated. 

(d) A sweated class of worker, underfed 
and mentally stunted, and regarded by their 
masters as little better than human chattel. 

The Kamia is too valuable to be ill- 
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treated, and his master always anxiously 
looks after his health and welfare, and 
provides him with at least the bare neces. 
saries of life. The chief diet of the Kamig 
consists of coarse rice and dal. His wife 
and children also get clothes and a free 
house attached toa makan-bari plot. The 
Kamia never has any money, and the 
restrictions imposed on his movement render 
him not better than a slave. An absconding 
Kamia can hardly find asylum anywhere in 
the district, because the landlords, as 4 
class, combine to maintain the system and 
return to his master any Kamia taking 
shelter in their village. A Kamiauti bond, 
therefore, involves a life sentence. Many 
Kamias have, however, run away to the 
mining centres at Giridih and Kodarma and 
liberated themselves from their eruel and 
unsympathetic masters. The Kamia popula- 
tion comprises of the semi-primitive tribes, 
such as the Mundas, Oraons, Bhuiyas, 
Dusadhs, Kols, Santals, Ghatwars and a 
large number of other aboriginal castes. 
Big zamindars command a large number of 
Kamias because their prestige is measured 
by the number of their retinue. The social 
position, befitting zamindars, can not be 
maintained by many of the small] zamindars 
if the Kamia system is suppressed and 
serfdom abolished. 

Agrestic serfdom is most commonly 
associated with conditions of socio-economic 
nature. These conditions are not peculiar 
to certain backward provinces of Northem 
India, but are characteristic of all regions 
where the agricultural population has been 
dissociated from modern social and economit 
changes in the country. A systematic and 
detailed study of this time-honoured institu- 
tion in India leads us to the following 
conclusions :— 

(a) Agrestic serfdom is a common 
feature of those places where the low castes 
and depressed orders are most numerous. 
The ethnic composition of the village 
greatly determines the social and economic 
status of the people and is reponsible for the 
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grvival of these conditions. Whether in 
the capacity of the slave, a serf, or a beggar, 
at present more than five crores of people 
jnIndia suffer both socially and economically 
on account of the stigma of untouchability 
attached to them. In Bihar and Orissa, 
sbout one-sixth of the total population 
(ie. 74 millions) belongs to 24 purest 
aboriginal and 17 semi-aboriginal tribes. 
Besides these, more than 64 millions belong 
to the depressed classes. Roughly speaking 
one-third of the total population of Bihar 
and Orissa is composed of semi-serf, de- 
pressed and exterior castes. In Chota 
Nagpur this class accounts for 65 to 85 per 
eentof the total population. The Kamia 
population is composed of those aboriginal 
tribes and depressed castes which are lazy 
and careless, and are content with a dole of 
food and a house to live in and, so long as 
these are not denied, consider it an honour 
to relish the crumbs from their masters’ 
tables. 

(b) Serfdom is an evil of the Zamindari 
system. In districts where there is land- 
lord tenancy over big estates, and Zamindari 
isunder the Brahmins, Thakurs, Rajputs, 
Pathans and other high castes, the system 
has gathered enormous strength. Wherever 
the original population was subdued by 
foreign immigrants, who, though financially 
powerful, were unable to cultivate the land 
themselves on account of the natural condi- 
tions of soil and water supply, a regular 
supply of labour became imperative for the 
cultivation of the landlord’s ‘Sir’ land, and 
0 assist the agents of an absentee landlord. 

(c) Serfdom is almost entirely associated 
with indebtedness. The mahajan has always 
exploited the miserable plight of the poor 
peasantry and reduced them to eternal 
serfdom. Since the Kamia population is 
composed of migratory tribes, in whose 
hands neither the principal debt is secure 
hor a guarantee of regular labour supply 
obtainable, they have to be pinned to the 
estate and their wanderlust broken. 

The existence of the Kamia system is 
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both a social and an economic menace and, 
in these days of considerable freedom, 
widened economic outlook, social up- 
heaval and a strong central Government, it 
tells on the whole social and administrative 
machinery of a progressive country. Though 
social and legislative measures are being 
taken to eradicate this evil, yet a more 
vigorous and determined move is required 
to abolish an old custom that preys upon 
the very life of the man behind the plough. 

Under British Rule slavery was not 
abolished at once, but only gradually. The 
existence of the institution of slavery in the 
latter half of the 18th century was brought 
to light by Jesuit Missionaries in Chota 
Nagpur. These missionaries took an active 
interest in the temporal interests of their 
converts, and lent a sympathetic ear to the 
complaints of the aborigines about the heavy 
load of praedial services and the cruelties 
and injustices to which they were subjected 
in the capacity of slaves. In 1774 legal 
measures were taken in the Bhagalpur 
District (Bihar), and 1789 Lord Cornwallis 
despatched instructions to the collector of 
Shahabad as to the manner in which he 
should determine cases of slavery. 

On the basis of the Minute of Sir 
Buchanan, more effective measures were 
taken in the Government of India’s Regula- 
tion X of 1811, prohibiting the importation 
of slaves from foreign countries into the 
British territories. This rule was, by Regu- 
lation III of 1832, extended to the Provinces 
which subsequently came into the possession 
of the British Government. Lateron, Act V 
of 1843 prohibited all Government officers 
from recognizing slavery, and it was finally 
abolished in 1860 by theI.*P. C. which 
declared the equality of all men and provided 
punishment for buying or selling any 
person as a slave. 

In spite of these legal measures this 
evil custom continued to flourish in a 
modified form known as Kamiauti (debt- 
bondage), in remote rural areas of Northern 
India. In 1872 Hunter found that the 
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system was a universal feature of the rural 
economy of Chota Nagpur. In 1908 Sifton 
observed its detrimental growth in Hazari- 
bagh, and in 1913 Bridges submitted a 
report to the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa sounding the dangers of a growing 
menace of slavery in the Province. It was 
on these findings that the Government of 
Bihar and Orissa passed the ““B & O. 
Kamiauti Agreement Act VIII of 1920’’, 
which declared that such agreements were 
void, unless (a) the full terms of the agree- 
ments were expressed in a stamped docu- 
ment ; (b) the Kamia was given a copy of 
this document ; (c) the period of the agree- 
ment exceeded or could possibly exceed one 
year; (d) the Kamia’s liability was com- 
pletely extinguished on the expiry of the 
term of the agreement; (e) the Kamia’s 
remuneration under the agreement was 
fair and equitable. 

But the Kamiauti Agreements Act of 
1920 did not prove effective in suppressing 
the abuse. The master-landlords proved too 
elusive in getting round the legal restric- 
tions. Moreover, the Act did not apply to 
agreements entered into by ‘skilled work- 
men’, so that the old Kamiauti conditions still 
applied to labour rendered by such persons 
as Chamars. 

All legal measures have so far proved 
ineffective to suppress this system of 
serfdom completely. And thus the matter at 
present stands. But no legislation can 
ever become fruitful unless the people for 
whom it is formulated consciously strive to 
make the best of it. In this particular case, 
legislation preceded the economic and social 
uplift of the serf population, a_ policy 
nothing short of putting the cart before 
the horse. As atemporary measure, when 
such special legislation is enforced, the 
Government should provide new lands by 
reclamation for the discharged serfs in the 
same vicinity, or provide facilities for 
emigration to industrial districts. In the 
ease of the extension of cultivation, the 
tendency of land hitherto uncultivated 
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should be offered to the Khunt-Kattiday 
and not to the holder of adjoining cultivated 
land, as has been the practice in the past, 
Otherwise the landless labourers will haye 
no chance of settling down as _ peasant 
proprietors. 

Legislation, in order to be effective, must 
cover all the problems directly or indireetly 
assoicated with the system of serfdom, 
There isan urgent need for a new Anti- 
Kamiauti Act which should be based on the 
following considerations :— 

(a) Almostall forms of agrestic serfdom 
take their root in indebtedness. When the 
yoke of the moneylender becomes unbearably 
heavy, and indebtedness assumes a chronic 
form, the plight of the derelict farm-hand is 
nothing short of serfdom. Therefore, neither 
the principal debt nor the interest accrued 
thereon, should be repayable in services. 

(b) No landlord should have more 
‘Sir’ land than he can cultivate himself with 
family assistance. (The U. P. Government 
has now limited the ‘Sir’ to 50 acres). 

(c) All praedial services (Begar) and 
illegal dues (Rukumats) should be commp- 
ted into cash. 

(d) There should be a strict regula- 
tion of the hours and conditions of work. 

(e) The employment of agricultural 
serfs should be considered a penal offence. 

The Kamias are gradually emerging 
from the state of serfdom to that of free 
labour. But the improvement in _ their 
social status is very slow. This is due to 
their ignorance, improvidence and disincli- 
nation to fight their own battle. Whenever 
they have shown signs of independence, they 
have been subjected to most inhuman 
atrocities by their masters—their lands have 
been taken away, their house and property 
confiscated and their families mercilessly 
beaten. The acquirement of servile dispo- 
sitions after generations of toil and labour 
by the serf population, has developed 4 
character which cannot be modified by 4 
stroke of the pen. Legislation, therefore, 
cannot immediately be a cure but only act 
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asa palliative. The real cure lies in the 
improvement of the lot of these wretched 
classes, the diffusion of elementary educa. 
tion, and above all the creation of a strong 
public opinion by patient toil in the right 
direction. 

Viewed in a correct perspective, the 
problem of agrestic serfdom in India is 
essentially one of justice and humanity. It 
requires &@ complete readjustment of social 
conditions of the depressed orders of huma- 
nity who suffer from numerous disabilities, 
injustices and cruelties on account of 
their birth. This state of affairs cannot be 
defended on grounds of equity or true reli- 
gion. Indians who are striving for national 
freedom ought not to deny just treatment to 
asection of their own countrymen. They 
must remember that in the struggle for 
national freedom and social emancipation a 


| country cannot efficiently work in sections, 


At present more than five crores of the 
entire population of this country belong to 
the so-called exterior castes and depressed 
classes. There can be no denying the fact 
that most, almost all, of these classes labour 
under disabilities only on account of the 
stigma attached to their castes. These down- 
trodden classes have developed a deleterious 
inferiority complex on account of the time- 
worn custom which has consigned them to 
their present degraded conditions. They 
have to rest content with whatever little 
opportunities are allowed them to develop 
their full stature. Under the circumstances, 
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pinned as they are under the weight of 
heavy chains of prejudice and usage of long 
times, their existence acts as a drag on the 
body politic. 

The salvation of India as a whole must 
be preceded by the solution of this grave 
problem which has of late attracted the 
attention both of the politician and the 
reformer. Everywhere, throughout the 
world, attempts are being made to amelio- 
rate the plight of the poor. The humani- 
tarian efforts of Mahatma Gandhi and the 
Christian missionary institutions in India in 
the cause of Harijans have been noteworthy. 
Whatever motives may be attributed to the 
uplift of the depressed, one fact stands out 
prominent, namely, the present national 
awakening in India is entirely due to the 
realization of the spirit of freedom amongst 
the lower strata of humanity. It would 
perhaps not be far wrong to say that those 
who make the allegation that the movement 
for the uplift of the depressed classes is due 
to the political motives (e. g. with Mahatma 
Gandhi), or religious motives (e. g. with 
Christian Missionaries) are themselves 
victims of such motives in making this 
assertion. Whatever may be said, it is the 
bounden duty of every true Indian to do 
everything in his or her power to wipe out 
the stain of untouchability from the country, 
eschewing every idea of exploiting the 
miserable plight of these unfortunate hunran 
beings for communal or political ends. 
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REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR FOR THE ACADEMIC YEARS 1742-44 


S Director of the Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences, I have the honour 
to present the followng brief Report 

for the Academic Years 1942-44. 

The period under review has been the 
most eventful so far in the life of our Institute 
The academic year started in June 1942 
with about 30 new students. It was a time 
more or less characterised by inflation, war 
neurosis and general instability. In addi- 
tion, the atmosphere was tense with talks 
aud discussions portending a tremendous 
political struggle. What followed in August 
and later is so vividly present in our minds 
that I need not recapitulate the events which 
shook the country from one end to the other. 
The political situation constituted therefore 
the major factor which assailed and disinte- 
grated the academic life of the country. 
Like other institutions, we too could not 
Though we lost some of 
our students, the work of the institution 
continued undisturbed. 

In October 1942, the appointment of 
Dr. (Miss) Cama, the Psychologist and 
Research Assistant as the Presidency Magis- 
trate of the Bombay Juvenile Court deprived 
our Institute of a talented and efficient Mem- 
ber of the staff. In spite of our loss, it was 
with pleasure that we parted with her as her 
appointment strengthened the bond which 
already existed between the Juvenile Court 
and our Institute. At that time we little 
thought that we were destined to suffer even 
a greater loss in the immediate future. 
The most unexpected and sudden death of 
Dr. P. M. Titus about the end of November 
left the Institute bereft of one of the most 
popular and beloved of its facuity members. 
In him we have lost a dear and under. 
standing friend and the Institute has lost a 
member whose own personality and character 
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was just being woven deeply into its contex- 
ture. As an expression of their appreciation 
of his services, the present graduating class 
has preserted to the Institute an enlarged 
portrait of the late Dr. Titus to perpetuate 
his memory. I take this opportunity to pay 
my warm tribute to his memory and place 
on record his able and unstinted services 
to our Institute. 

These losses, happening as they did, 
within a month of each other and in the 
middle of the academic year, put a heavy 
strain on the few remaining members of the 
faculty. By carrying additional teaching 
load, the staff helped to complete the acade. 
mic year without any serious dislocation. 

It was at this critical time that the ex- 
pansion and reorganization of the Institute 
was planned and undertaken, During its 
brief span of life, I am thankful to say, it has 
stimulated a general interest in professional 
education for social work. The present war 
has brought about great social changes, and 
there is no doubt that it will continue to do 
so in an increasing measure in the remain- 
ing years. In the post-war period we will be 
called upon to play, in the field of social 
reconstruction, a role even more important 
than has been ours in the past. Since our 
Institute holds an enviable position among 
schools of professional education, it was felt 
necessary to prepare ourselves for even more 
progressive leadership by planning ahead. 

New Appointmen's.—With the sanction 
of the Trustees, four new appointments were 
made to the faculty. Dr. K. Motwani, 
Dr. M. V. Moorthy, Mr. V. S. Abhyankar and 
Mr. K. C. Mookerjee joined duty on the Ist 
of May 1943. This made it possible for us to 
take a few steps forward in increasing the 
usefulness of the Institute. To begin with, 
we decided to try out annual admissions. 


~ * The Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of Social Work was renamed in April 1944 as the Tata Insti 


tute of Social Sciences. 
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Till then our admissions were only once in 
two years. The growing demand for graduates 
of the Institute encouraged us to undertake 
this new venture. Hence we admitted a 
Junior Class in June 1943 but restricted the 
admission to a small number owing to in- 
mficient classroom accommodation and 
inadequate hostel facilities. The Junior 
(lass consists of 13 students and their 
geographical distribution is as follows: — 

Travancore, 2; Cochin,1; Madras, 1; 
Central Provinces, 1; Broach, 2; Hubli, 1; 
and Bombay, 5. 

Field-work Centres.—At the time the 
Institute was founded, it was difficult to find 
suitable field-work facilities for our students. 
But now several agencies, which have 
employed our own graduates to run their 
grvices On modern lines, are co-operating 
with us in providing field-work centres. 
The Children’s Aid Society, the Govern- 
ment Labour Welfare Department, the 
Welfare Department of the Municipal 
Corporation, the Society for the Protection 


of Children in Western India, Sir Ratan 


Tata Welfare Centre and the ‘ Bombay 
Presidency Released;Prisoners’ Aid Society— 
all generously co-operate with us in provid- 
ing field-work facilities to our students. 

In addition to these centres, the Institute 
entered into an agreement last November 
with the authorities of the American Marathi 
Mission to take over some of the activities 
of the Nagpada Neighbourhood House in 
order to provide opportunities for our 
students to have experience of social work 
and administration under the guidance of 
faculty members. The scope of the acti- 
vities undertaken have been extended and 
new activities have been introduced. In 
spite of the short time at our disposal, the 
progress, though not spectacular, has been 
steady and useful. The activities are 


conducted through five committees, one on 
Child Welfare, the other on Youth Welfare, 
another on Women’s Welfare, the fourth on 
Education and the last, the General Council, 
© coordinate the various activities. 


All 
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these consist of students and the faculty 
members. Though now we have ample 
scope for field work, the problem of giving 
sufficient time for it along with classroom 
work still remains a problem. Experiments 
are being made to find a_ satisfactory 
solution. 

The Child Guidance Clinic.—In addition 
to the training of social workers, the Institute 
is maintaining a Child Guidance Clinie which 
was brought into being some seven years ago 
in order, first,to serve our students as a 
laboratory where they could gain practical 
experience in working with problem 
children referred to the Clinic by different 
agencies and also learn to diagnose and 
treat such cases. And, secondly, to provide 
guidance and treatment to juveniles with 
personality difficulties. The report on the 
working of the Clinic during the years 1942-44 
is given below as presented by Dr. K. ht. 
Masani, its Director and Psychiatrist :— 

The Child Guidance Clinie of the Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences was started in 
1937—the first of its kind in the Bombay 
Presidency. It was started for the children 
of the poorer classes and therefore as a free 
Clinic, on an experimental basis, with due 
regard to the fact that social conditions 
being different in our country from those 
existing in Europe and America, a number 
of special difficulties would have to be over- 
come and many modifications employed in 
the actual running of the Clinic. Although 
it has been found necessary to employ 
certain modifications based on differences of 
language and culture, the results of about 
seven years of work have shown that the 
same fundamental approach to the problem 
yields satisfactory results and that the 
difficulties of running the Clinic, though 
greater on account of the low standard of 
education of the parents as also on account 
of the multiplicity of languages spoken, are 
not significantly more numerous than in 
countries with Western culture. 

The Child Guidance Clinie of the Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences is a Clinie for 
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the scientific study and treatment of 
children suffering from various behaviour, 
personality, habit and scholastic disorders 
as also those physical symptoms or medical 
disorders when these are due to emotional 
causes. 

The following few examples indicate 
some of the different types of children dealt 
with :— 

“B’’ a boy of 6 was referred to the 
Clinie for mischief and restlessness by the 
Principal of a progressive school. The 
parents also complained that this mischief 
at home was intolerable. 

‘*C”’ a girl of 13 was referred from a 
residential institution for obstinacy and 
attempting to commit suicide. 

The Clinic does not accept mental 
defectives for treatment but these are often 
brought by parents or sent by agencies for 
mental testing. Mild cases of mental defect, 
are admitted, especially when there are 


superadded emotional difficulties. 


The aims and objects of the Clinic may 
be stated as follows :— 

(1) To provide the community with a 
coordinated team of trained workers in the 
field of Pediatrics, Psychiatry, Psychology 
and Social Work for the purpose of study 
and treatment of children presenting be- 
haviour, personality, habit and scholastic 
problems as also disturbances of physical 
functioning when these are due to emotional 
or psychological causes. : 

(2) To assist in the development of 
mental hygiene techniques and concepts 
through such study and experience. 

(3) Through formal courses of lectures 
seminars and through talks and informal 
lectures to transmit the results of such study 
to parents, teachers, and social case workers, 
such as prohibition officers, and especially 
to students in training at the Tata Institute 
of Social Sciences—physicians and others 
who are intimately connected with the care 
and upbringing of children. 

Clinic Procedure.—When a case is re- 
ferred to the Clinic a general idea of the 
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problem for which the child is sent is first 
obtained by the Psychiatric Social Worker 
from the parent or person accompanying 
the child. The Psychiatrie Social Worker 
obtains a detailed social and developmental 
history from the parents and guardians of 
the child. The Pediatrist conducts 4 
thorough physical examination of the child, 
The physical examination makes it possible 
to detect cases whose problems are caused 
or complicated by organic disturbances. 

The Psychologist administers mental 
tests to each child to ascertain its mental 
capacities—this estimate being necessary 
fora proper understanding of the child’s 
difficulties. If the results show gross mental 
deficiency the case is not accepted for 
treatment, as the clinic endeavours to limit 
its activities to the problems of children of 
average intelligence. Children showing only 
a slight degree of mental defect are accepted. 

The Play-room Supervisor supervises the 
play-room activities and is in charge of the 
general management of the play-room, which 
consists of alloting children to the playroom 
workers for observation, collecting reports 
written by the play-room workers and 
obtaining the necessary equipment required 
for the playroom. 

The Psychiatrist observes the child 
during play, and through such observation, 
and verbal contacts with the child during 
play, acquires an insight into the emotional 
factors which are mainly or partly respon- 
sible for the problem. The Psychiatrist is 
considerably helped in this diagnosis of the 
nature of the emotional factors by reports 
from the play-room workers of their observa: 
tions of the child’s play, carried out during 
the play contact they make with the child. 

Formulation of a Treatment Pro- 
gramme.—The different sets of facts regard- 
ing the child gathered in these ways by the 
Psychiatric Social Worker, the Pediatrist, 
the Psychologist and the Psychiatrist are 
coordinated and evaluated during the 
discussions, with a view to arrive at as 
complete and detailed a diagnosis of the 
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nature of the problem as possible, and a 
treatment programme is then planned. The 
progress of the case is followed and changes 
are made from time to time according to the 
individual needs of each case. 

Educational Activities—Apart from the 
Glinical activities, a certain amount of 
educational activity has been indulged in 
during this period. Mr. M. V. Amrith, 
member of the Indian Psychoanalytical 
Association, was accorded facilities for 
psychiatric fellowship training for a year 
at the Clinic. Recently the Government 
of Ceylon deputed one of their fully 
qualified senior psychiatrists to visit 
and study child guidance organization and 
methods at our Clinic. Also, during this 
period all the Health Visitors studying at the 
Indian Health Visitors’ Institute, Bombay, 
have been deputed to undergo practical 
training in child guidance and mental health 
ad disorders of children by attending 
regularly our Child Guidance Clinic for two 
months. The Clinic was similarly attended 


mainly for practical training as also for 


‘disenssion-seminars, by the Play Centre 
Organizers of the Balkan-ji-Bari, one of the 
outstanding agencies in India interested in 
child welfare activities with particular inte- 
rest in organized recreational activities for 
children. Likewise, a short course of 
practical and theoretical child guidance 
taining was given, at the request of the 
Bombay Government, to a batch of govern- 
ment probation officers. 

Frequently requests were also made for 
atranging displays of child guidance work 
it exhibitions held by child welfare and 
public health agencies, and stalls of the 
Child Guidance Clinic of the Tata Institute 
of Social Sciences were arranged at the 
txhibitions on child health and child welfare 
organized by the Bombay Women’s Associa- 
tion, the Bombay Sanitary Association and 
Health Department of the Bombay Munici- 
pality. Numerous visitors visited the Clinic 
throughout the period, for acquainting them- 
elves with the work of the Clinic. 
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The Clinic has continued to be attended 
by students in training at the Tata Institute 
of Social Sciences and has acted as a centre 
for field work training, the students 
acquainting themselves with the techniques 
of Child Guidance and helping in tha 
observation of children’s play activities. 

During the period under consideration, 
the Clinie was unfortunate in losing the 
services of Dr. Miss K. Cama, who was 
Psycholozist at the Clinic, but it was a 
consolation to know that her considerable 
talents and abilities were being utilized as 
Presidency Magistrate of the Juvenile Court, 
Bombay. Subsequently, Mr. K.C. Mookerjee 
has taken over the work of Clinic Psycho- 
logist. In view of the increased case load of 
the Clinie, Miss L. Kulkarni, a graduate of 
the Tata School was appointed to assist 
Mrs. Renu as social worker to the Clinic. 

We have been very fortunate in having 
had the honorary and voluntary services 
of Mr. 8S. K. Powvala, Mrs. T. Kamdar, 
Miss S. Aibara and others who have assisted 
in the work of the Clinic and our heartfelt 
thanks are due to them as also to 
Mr. Amrith who after his fellowship train- 
ing has continued to help in the work of 
the Clinic in a purely honorary capacity. 
Our thanks are also due to Dr. George 
Coelho, M.B., M.R.C.P. (Lond.), Hon. 
Pediatrist, B. J. Hospital for Children, and 
to Dr. R. V. Sanzgiri, M.R.C.P. (Edin.), 
M.R.C.S. (Eng.), F.C.P.S., Hon. Pediatrist, 
The Jerbai Wadia Hospital for Children, 
who very kindly gave freely of their time 
and services as Hon. Consulting Pediatrists 
whenever children were referred to them for 
expert pediatric guidance. Finally, our 
heartfelt thanks are due to the Trustees for 
making it possible to maintain the Clinic 
and to run it on proper, scientific lines. 

Bureau of Research and Publications.— 
Coming to the Bureau of Research and 
Publications, I am glad to report steady 
and uniform progress. The Bureau was 
brought into being only in 1942. At present 
the most important work of the Bureau 
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is the publication of our Quarterly, The 
Indian Journal of Social Work, which was 
started in 1940. We completed the fourth 
year of its publication. It is gratifying 
to report that its circulation is now double 
of what it was in 1942. While at a time it 
circulated ouly in a handful of Indian States, 
it now finds its way into fifty Indian States. 
So also it has a fairly wide circulation in 
the Provinces of British India. As usual, 
the government departments of Education, 
Public Health, Information, Prisons and 
Jails, Industries, Labour ete., are on our 
subscribers’ list. Apart from these, a fairly 
representative and influential body of 
citizens all over India are patronizing our 
Journal. 

Since the articles which appear in the 
Quarterly are usually written by recognized 
authorities, we have adopted the practice of 
reprinting useful and valuable articles in 
order to secure for them a wider reading 
public and, at the same time, make them 
available to those who cannot afford to 
subseribe for the Journal. In the year 
1942-43 some 1,500 copies of reprints were 
sold. Unfortunately, owing to shortage 
of paper we have not been able to meet 
the increasing demand for reprints during 
1943-44. 

Another of our ventures is in the field 
of publishing books. ‘‘Mobilizing Social 
Services in Wartime’’—our first volume 
under the auspices of the Bureau—was 
brought out in 1943. It has been very well 
received and reviewed. The second book, 
which is now in the press, is a symposium 
on ‘‘Our Beggar Problem,’’ and will be out 
within a few weeks. This isa small begin- 
ning but in the right direction. 

In organizing the Research Bureau, our 
ambition is to coordinate social theory and 
social practice, to base work on principles, to 
illustrate principles with work. Therefore 
one of our main objects, apart from giving 
professional education for social work, is to 
encourage social research. As part require- 
ment for the Diploma in Social Service 
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Administration of our Institute, we require 
students to work on a research project to 
familiarize them with the techniques of 
social investigation. Itis gratifying to note 
that our Institute stood first in research bear. 
ing on labour in the year 1943-44. Accord- 
ing to the figures published by the Indian 
Labour Gazette (Nov. 1943) the Morris 
College, Nagpur, conducted one research 
project in 1943; the Madras University, 
one; the Calentta University, three; and 
the Tata Institute 7. We hope in coming 
years to do even better in the field of social 
research. 

Research Scholarships.—A student with 
aptitude for research finds the time too 
short to put out his research in a form 
worthy of publication. In order to encourage 
the student who has research ability to 
earry forward his social investigation 
under the guidance of the faculty after 
graduation, two Research Scholarships have 
been instituted, known as the Sir Dorabjji 
Tata Research Scholarships, each of the 
value of Rs. 1,200 available for one year 
and the amount to be paid in instalments 
of Rs. 100/- per month. 

The Trustees have awarded, on the 
recommendation of the faculty, one of the 
Sir Dorabji Tata Research Scholarships to 
Dr. (Miss) G. R. Banerjee for the year 
1944-45. She took up for her thesis a study 
of ‘‘Rescue Homes for Women in Bombay.” 
This investigation has led her to feel that 
such a study should be made of all rescue 
work carried on in India. While there are 
many institutions to protect women in 
moral danger, no attempt has yet been 
made to coordinate the work of the differ- 
ent private and publie agencies, to attack 
the problem on an all-India basis and to 
plan a general policy of work based on 
scientific principles of reclamation and 
rehabilitation. To draw up a scheme for 
this purpose, it is necessary to collect 
complete information of the amount and 
nature of work done by the various agencies. 
With this end in view Dr. Banerjee 
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proposes to make a survey of all rescue 
homes for fallen women in India. Her 
plan therefore includes visits to all the 
important cities. This is the first time an 
investigation of this type is undertaken on 
anall-India basis. We wish her the best 
of success in this important and useful work 
she has undertaken in the interest of these 
unfortunate women. 

Dr. Moorthy’s Research Tour.—There 
isa growing appreciation of the problems 
connected with labour’ sociology. The 
Government of India has already taken up 
for consideration a few of the urgent labour 
problems, and with the meetings of the 
Tripartite Conference and Committees the 
need for investigation and research into 
the human aspects of labour is being almost 
popularly felt. Attention has definitely 
shifted from the machine to the man. This 
situation is creating a need for a vast band 
of social workers equipped with the princi- 
ples of labour sociology and trained in the 
artof their application. The demand for 


such workers will be greatly increased in the 


post-war period. 

With a view to meet the demand that is 
sure to be made on us for competent social 
workers in post-war years, especially in the 
labour field, and also to expand the curricu- 
lum of our Institute, some additions were 
made last year to the faculty. Dr. Moorthy, 
one of the junior members, is specializing 
in labour problems so that in the near future 
studies in labour problems could be offered 
asa separate course. Labour welfare is one 
of the important labour problems. Though 
several industrial concerns are doing some- 
thing in the way of promoting labour welfare 
in the different parts of India, and though 
there is an increasing interest in welfare 
work, no systematic study has yet been 
made of labour welfare on an _ all-India 
basis. In the interest of labour in general 
and of the Institute in particular, it was 
decided to undertake the organization of 
available data on labour welfare on an all- 
India scale. This, it is hoped, would serve 


the double purpose of supplying our own 
students a comprehensive knowledge of fact 
and techniques of welfare work carried on 
in different parts of our country and in 
different industries, and of the distinctive 
aspects which have developed to meet 
regional requirements. Secondly, it would 
enable us to embody the findings of this 
research in an authoritative book on labour 
welfare which, it is hoped, would be an out- 
standing contribution to our knowledge of 
labour problems. Such a work would also 
be of great help to all those who are engag- 
ed in post-war planning for labour. 

To this end Dr. Moorthy was sent out on 
an investigation tour. His tour covered the 
following industrial centres: Jamshedpur, 
Calcutta, Delhi, Cawnpore, Nagpur, Ahmeda- 
bad, Sholapur, Bangalore, Madras, Coimba- 
tore, Cochin, Madura and Bombay. In 
all these places he contacted labour welfare 
organizers, collected first-hand information 
about labour welfare work and also acquain- 
ted himself with the technique of welfare 
work adopted in these centres. 

Graduate Fellowships for Foreign Study.— 
In the post-war period, private agencies, 
provincial governments and universities will 
demand high grade organizers and adminis- 
trators of social services. To hold positions 
of responsibility and leadership, our gradu- 
ates will need the advantages of foreign 
study. In coming years social services will 
become increasingly a function of the State. 
Each provincial government will find it 
necessary to have a department of public 
welfare administration. Our universities 
are also beginning to recognize that social 
work is an indispensable study and should 
be taught along with Sociology. The Central 
Advisory Board of Education has already 
recommended that training in social service 
should be given in the undergraduate stage in 
order to stimulate an interest in social work. 
But universities and colleges are unable to do 
anything in the matter for lack of teaching 
personnel adequately trained in social work. 

To meet such demands and to enable 
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our own graduates to fill higher posts of 
responsibility in the many important fields 
of post-war reconstruction programmes, the 
Trustees have agreed to consider our own 
graduates with outstanding organizing capa- 
city, mental maturity, sound health and 
good character for the award of foreign 
scholarships if recommended by the Director 
of the Tata Institute. 

Our Students’ Achievements.—While the 
year 1942 was characterized by political 
disturbance, the year 1943 was marked by 
famines and food shortage. Our students 
showed keen interest in helping the areas 
affected by famine. In view of their studies 
and other duties, it was not possible for 
them to express their deep sympathy with 
the sufferers in any other way than in raising 
funds for the famine stricken areas. Our 
past and present students helped the 
National Council of Women in making door 
to door collections. Of the total amount 
raised by our institution, Miss Leela 
Kulkarni alone was responsible for collect- 
ing Rs. 2,300/. for the starving poor of 
Bengal by her untiring efforts. 

Among the distinctions won by our 
alumni during the period under report, the 
one which deserves special mention is the 
winning of the much coveted Vincent 
Massey Scholarship for 1943-44 by Mr. P. 8. 
Anant Narayan of the Class of 1940. The 
Scholarship is of the value of 2,000 dollars, 
inclusive of all expenses, for post graduate 
studies at the University of Toronto, Canada. 
Since his graduation from our Institute, 
Mr. Anant Narayan has been serving as 
Labour Officer in the Tata Oil Mills’ 
factories both in Cochin and Bombay. 
While in Canada, he will carry on advanced 
work in the line of his studies in our Institute 
with Special reference to Industrial Psycho- 
logy and Personnel Administration. Among 
the factors which influence the selection of 
Mr. Anant Narayan, an important one was 
the work he had done in our Institute. 
We are proud of Mr. Anant Narayan and 
we offer him our hearty congratulations. 
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During the last two years we have noticed 
an ever-growing interest in social services 
and an increasing recognition of the need 
for scientific training for social work. Our 
universities are conscious of the need for 
providing undergraduate training in social 
work and have been trying to work out ways 
and means of doing so ; private agencies are 
experimenting in organizing short term 
training courses. The requests for informa- 
tion and guidance we have received during 
the past two years from such bodies clearly 
indicate that our Institute is recognized 
as a premier one of its kind. Before 
drawing up a scheme for a training course 
for Labour Officers, the Calcutta University 
wrote to us for information regarding the 
budget of the Institute organization of our 
courses etc. The Indore State deputed one 
of its officers to study the working of our 
Institute in order to organize a short term 
course for students in Colleges. Similarly, 
the Udaipur State deputed an officer to 
consult us with regard to offering a summer 
course to teachers in training. The Ceylon 
Government applied through the Bombay 
Government for information regarding the 
training of Probation Officers. These are but 
a few of the services we are called upon to 
render, and they are an index of the position 
we hold in this particular field. 

In this Report I have only referred 
rather briefly to some of the new features 
and achievements of the Institute during the 
period under review, as a fuller Report 
is not possible owing to the present Paper 
Control (Economy) Order. In conclusion, 
I may say that we look on our past achieve- 
ments with pride and look at the tasks 
still before us with faith and hope. Now 
it only remains for me to add that all 
these accomplishments could not have been 
achieved but for the sympathetic co-opera- 
tion and creative vision of our Trustees. 
Our thanks, therefore, are due to them. 
I should also like to thank the members of 
the faculty for their loyalty and_ ever: 
willing co-operation. 
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OUR NEW STUDENTS 
Cuass OF 746 


The students who have been admitted to the Junior Class are :— 


. Bharucha, Miss D. D. 

B.A., Bombay University, 1944, 
Bombay. 
, Choudhury, S. B. 
B.Se., Rangoon University, 1938, 
Myitkyina, Burma. 
. Deodhar, L. D. 
B.A., Bombay University, 1944, 
T.D., 9 ” 1941, 
Belgaum, Bombay Presidency. 
. Engineer, Miss K. M. 
B.A., Bombay University, 1944, 
Bombay. 
. Heble, Mrs. M. K. 
B.A., Bombay University, 1940, 
Bombay. 
. dayakrishnadas, Miss U. N. 
B,A., Bombay University, 1942, 
Ahmedabad. 
. Kamath, P. V. 
B.A., Madras University, 1941, 
LL.B., Bombay University, 1943, 
Karkala, Mangalore. 
. Katticaran, G. J. 

B.A., Madras University, 1941, 
Ernakulam, Cochin. 
. Khan, M. B. | 
B.A., Osmania University, 1940, 
a. + - 1942, 
Hyderabad, Dn. 
. Khanderia, Miss J. G. 
B.A., Bombay University, 1944, 
Junagadh, Kathiawar. 
. Kulkarni, P. D. 
B.Se., Nagpur University, 1943, 
Malwa, Ujjain, C. I. 
. Krishnamachary, S. 
B.A. (Hons.), Madras University, 1944, 
Hyderabad, Dn. 
Lakdawalla, Miss K. A. 
B.A., Agra University, 1939, 
_* ee ia 1943, 
Indore, C.I, 


14. 


Malhotra, Miss Raj 
B.A., Punjab University, 1944, 
Delhi. 
PanA’kal, J. J. 
B.Se., Madras University, 1943, 
Ernakulam, Cochin. 
Panikker, P. T. B. 
B.Se., Madras University, 1941, 
Madras. 
Paul, K. 
B.A., Travancore University, 1942, 
Travancore. 
Roy, B. K. 
B.Se., Calcutta University, 1941, 
Akyab, Burma. 
Sambashivan, K. S. 
B.A., Madras University, 1914, 
Ernakulam, Cochin, 
Sharma, Miss V. 
B.A., Delhi University, 1944, 
Delhi. 
Sidhwa, Miss D. M. 
B.A., Bombay University, 1944, 
Bombay. 
Sud, Miss S. D. < 
B.Se., Punjab University, 19144, 
Hoshiarpur, Punjab. 
Thomas, P. T. 
B.A., Travancore University, 1943, 
Travancore. 
Zachariah, K. A. 
B.A., Travancore University, 1944, 
Thalavady, Travancore. 
Marr, Miss Phyllis 
B.A., Punjab University, 1942, 
Batala, Punjab. 

Non-Diploma Studenis 
Chinniah, Miss M. 
Jaffna, Ceylon. 
Mukerjee, A. K. 
Moulmein, Burma. 
Sethna, Mrs. M. M. 
Bombay. 
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TATA INSTITUTE CHILD GUIDANCE CLINIC 
STATISTICAL REPORT OF CASES FOR THE PERIOD 1942-1944 


























1942-43 1943-44 
Total Boys Girls Total Boys Girls 

Cases carried over from thie 

Previous year eee wus 25 20 5 26 18 8 
New Cases sale “ ove 136 103 3 109 71 38 
Old Cases reopened ... ae 3 1 2 3 3 Nil 
Total Case Load for A wee 

1942-1943, 1944 owe ove 164 124 40 138 95 48 
Total attendance at the Clinic 

for the year -.. eis 1417 = aide 1454 ose poe 
Total number of Clinic Seve. 89 ie oe 88 ca ose 3 
Average attendance per Clinic 

day eee vie ove oe 15°92 ane ose 16°52 ove 

TYPE OF SERVICE CLASSIFICATION 
Cases carried over Cases reopened New Cases Total 
1942-43 1943-44 1942-43 1913-44 1942-43 1943-44 1942-43 1943-44 
FullClinicService 19 21 2 one 39 41 62 62 
Co-operative ,, 5 5 1 eee 7 5 13 10 ] 
Special ™ 1 Nil Nil = 90 66 91 66 
25 26 3 oon 136 112 164 138 
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SOURCES OF REFERRAL OF NEW CASES DURING THE PERIOD 1942-44 
AGENCIES— 
Social Agencies (97). 
Juvenile Court, Bombay (47), Byramji Jeejibhoy Homa (13), Parsi Punchayet (8), 
Others (29). 
Medical and Health Agencies (81). 


J. J. & B. J. Hospitals (38), Private Physicians (27), Wadia Hospital (11), - 
Others (4). tio 
Schools (9). lat 
Parents, Relatives and others (60). ney 
TYPES OF PROBLEMS REFERRED DURING THE PERIOD 1942-44 ov 

Behaviour and personality disorders. tg 
Stealing (15), Truancy (14), Unmanageableness (12), Mischief (10), Obstinacy (8), #§ mo 
Queer Behaviour (3), Shyness (2), Fits of Depression (2), Lying (2), Exhibitionism & thi 
(1), Disobedience (1), No interest in Games (1), Los3 of Memory (1), Nervousness & las 
(1), Disinteresteduess in Life (1), General Backwardness (1), Irrelevant Talk (1), J its 


Thumb Sucking (1), Suspected Psychoses (1), Night Terrors (1), Greediness (1), 9 4 
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Bullying (1), Boasting (1), Aversion to Games (1), Incessant Crying (1), Inability 
to mix with other children (1), Bouts of Irritability (1), Outbursts of Violence (1), 
Obsessional interest in sex (1), Excitability (1), Eccentricity (1), Cruelty to Animals 
(1), Suggestibility (1), Destructiveness (1), Restlessness (1), Fear (1), Attempted 
Suicide (1). 


Habit disorders. 
Bedwetting (23), Speech defect (13). 


Educational problems. 
No interest in studies (6), Backwardness in studies (5), Others (2). 


Psycho-somatic disorders. 
Deaf and Dumb (8), Inability to Speak (7), Fainting Fits (7), Ties (2), Indistinet 
Speech (2), Pain in Abdomen (2), Difficulty in Breathing (2), Tremors (1), Left 
Handed (1), Constant Colds (1), Shaking and Jerky Movements of the Body (1), 
Poor Appetite (1), Inability to Walk (1), Headache (1), Loss of Voice (1), Pain in 
Chest (1), Pain in Abdomen (1), Lack of Bladder Control (1), Pain in Foot (1), 
Constant Watering of Eyes (1), Somnambulism (1), Athetoid Movements (1). 


Evaluation of full service Cases during the period 1942-44, 1942-43 1943-44 
Total number of full service cases ... eee re 73 72 
Total number of cases which did not attend the Clinic more 

than twice eee sie eee ‘us ae 11 6 
Total number of cases which broke off in the middle of 

treatment ae Nil 
Total number of cases which received full treatment... wwe 55 66 


ec3e eee eve ove rj 


> Results of cases which received full treatment at the Clinic during the pericd 1942-43. 
Adjusted (cured or very much improved) ose _ 17 or 80°99 per cent. 
Partially adjusted (improved) 29 or 52°72 i 
Adjusted or partially adjusted ‘ wr one 46 or 83°71 ca 
Not adjusted (no change) one sl 8 or 14°54 
Too early to judge «. one , lor 1°81 


55 


ILLUSTRATIVE CASES 


very neurotic, given to anxiety, a little ill- 
ness of the children causing her no end of 
worry. She seemed to be very anxious and 
spoke of nothing but the child’s shortcom- 
ings. The history showed that the head- 
ache started 145 years ago. It came on after 


‘“Z? a girl aged 10 was referred to the 
(linie by the Pediatrist of the B. J. Hospital 
for Children for headache, as all investiga- 


lions including X-ray of the skull and 
laboratory findings had been found to be 
negative, 


The child’s complaints in the mother’s 
Wn words were, headache, erying at 
tight and oceasional talking in sleep. The 
mother was very much worried about the 
thild’s headache because it was there for the 
last 14 years and because it did not improve 
inspite of treatment with medicines for such 
‘long time. The mother appeared to be 


returning from school one day when she had 
fever and vomiting. The fever was not very 
high and lasted only for a few days. Her 
bedwetting had stopped only 1 or2 months 
previous to this incident (she bedwetted till 
84 years of age). The fever and vomiting 
stopped but her headache continued. 
She became very lethargic, developed a 
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dislike for studies, began rising late in the 
morning and complained that her headache 
was very severe and that she was not in 4 
position to attend school. She liked her 
school and there was no complaint regarding 
her studies. The mother became very 
anxious and discontinued her schooling. 

The main work consisted in lessening 
the mother’s anxiety by reassuring her that 
the child’s condition was not serious, and 
could be cured soon. She was also dissuad- 
ed from making unfavourable comparisons 
between the patient and her elder sister. 
The girl was encouraged to attend school of 
her own choice, the necessary arrangements 
being made by the social worker in the way 
of getting her a scholarship and bus fare, 
as the family could not. afford to spend on 
her. It was interpreted to her that the 
headache represented unconscious aggres- 
sion towards her elder sister turned towards 
herself and was also a self-punitive measure 
for the aggression she felt towards her sister 
as also for evading going to school and for 
not coming upto the standard her mother 
expected of her. She was reassured that it 
would not harm her if she went to school 
despite her headache. Ever since that time 
she was able to make proper adjustment at 
school. Her héadache improved and crying 
at night and talking in her sleep disappeared. 
The symptoms have not reappeared for the 
last 6 months. 

“‘B’’ a girl of 7 years was referred to 
the Clinic by a family case worker for bed- 
wetting. The mother said that she was also 
very mischievous and obstinate and pilfered 
small articles like pencils and so on at 
school. According to the mother the child 
had a dry period of two years after the age 
of 2, but that at the age of 5 she had again 
started bedwetting, the frequency being 
twice in one night or at least four to five 
times a week. Bedwetting started after the 
birth of her younger brother while mischief, 
obstinacy and pilfering started a year later 
when she was sent to school. A mental test 


showed an intelligence above average. A 
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study of the case showed the probable 
causes of the problem to be sibling rivalry, 
poverty and lack of facilities for proper 
training in clean habits, favouritism shown 
by the mother towards siblings, father’s 
lack of interest in the child owing to over 
work. 

The mother was advised to carry out 
the following instructions which are usually 
given in cases of bedwetting, i.e., to re. 
strict intake of fluids after 8 p.m., to avoid 
highly seasoned and fried food and to wake 
the child up about 4 an hour before the 
usual time of her wetting the bed. 

Attitude therapy, in the nature of asking 
her to feel the need to show equal love and 
affection to all the children, was carried on, 
She co-operated very well. Arrangements 
to provide the child with the necessary 
articles which she badly needed at school 
were made. Individual psycho-therapy of 
an interpretative type in the nature of ex. 
plaining to the child the attention seeking 
motive which made her revert to childish 
behaviour like bedwetting was carried out. 

A month after attending the Clinic, 
there was a marked improvement in the 
bedwetting and 6 months later the mother 
reported that bedwetting had completely 
stopped. ‘The stealing also stopped but the 
mother still continues to complain about 
the mischief. 

‘*R’’ an orphan boy of 11 from a resi- 
dential institution was referred by the 
Juvenile Court for pilfering things indis- 
criminately and sweets in particular and for 
untidiness and lack of interest in life in 
general. The paternal aunt who brought 
him to the Clinic stated that “‘R’’’s father 
died when ‘‘R’’ was 4 years old, immediately 
after which his mother left the boy with the 
paternal aunt. The mother who had come to 
leave “‘R’’ at the aunt’s place at the time 
took away some valuable things belonging to 
the aunt’s daughters at the time of leav- 
ing and after that she had not returned nor 
had she enquired about her son, and the 
paternal aunt did not know anything about 
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her whereabouts. The paternal aunt a gen- 
tleand loving woman had kept ‘‘R’’ until 
he was 7 years old and sent him to the or- 
phanage owing to certain difficulties at 
home. 

Recognising the boy’s need for love and 
attention the Clinic staff took particular care 
to show keen interest and sympathy for him 
and making him feel wanted and liked at the 
Clinic. The social worker visited him free- 
quently at the orphanage as the aunt was too 
hard worked and could not spare time to 
visit him. Individual work with the child 
was carried out by a psycho-analyst in the 
form of interviews of a psycho-analytical 
nature with slight modifications with a view 
tomake him aware of the meaning of his 
stealing which in this case among other 
factors was stealing of mother’s love which 
had been denied to him. After a few months 
attendance at the Clinic the principal report- 
ed that he was a changed boy in the sense 
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that he was more cheerful, took interest in 
games and there had been no stealing 
incident. 
CoNSULTATION CASE 

‘*@’’ a girl of 14 was brought by her 
brother because she was very obstinate and 
unreasonable. The Principal of her school 
who had advised the parents to consult the 
Clinic, however, felt that the girl was quite 
alright, but the parents were old fashioned 
and too strict. Talks with the father to give 
the girl more independence and to dispel his 
fear that the girl may go wrong if she 
were allowed to mix with boys helped him 
to change his attitude. Contact was also 
kept up with the Principal of the school who 
was very sympathetic and co-operative, to 
give her guidance in dealing with the girl. 
Later enquiries showed that the girl made a 
satisfactory adjustment at home, and is at 
present keeping up the improvement. 
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Owing to the acute shortage of paper the recent Paper Control 

(Economy) Order, 1944, was brought into force permitting only _ 
30% of the average number of pages published per issue during 

the preceding year. We are, 
Department of Industries and Civil Supplies, New Delhi, has 
allowed us a larger quota “in view of the special consideration 
applicable to the Indian Journal of Social Work”. We greatly 


economic use of the page space we have managed to give our 
readers almost as much reading matter as before, although the 


bulk of the Journal is somewhat reduced. 


however, happy to say that the 


to our Quarterly. By the more 
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